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homiet EDITORIAL NOTES a valuable aid to gaining time for consideration, and 
Age not o formulating objections. But on this occasion, the Govern- 
nired, to ee grb A ment held the position; and the delegates on Saturday 
— saw fit by a majority of 80,000 votes out of a total of 
sousins The Closing Scenes. 800,000, to accept the terms laid before them by the 
— cr ; Government, which have now been submitted to the dis- 
rst-Class Activity reigns in the coalfields. Collieries which have | tricts for their verdict. This will be available for a dele- 
itt il not yet recommenced operations are making the neces- | gate meeting to be held in London on Friday; and then, 
Ml, Bour sary preparations to do so. Miners who have been idling | it is hoped, there will be an ultimate calling-off of the 
— about for nearly seven months of a precious year are look- | strike, and a resumption of work. In considering the 
ITED, ing forward to terminating the period of waste, wages | vote alluded to above, it should be remembered that the 
a, loss, misery, and privation imposed upon them by men in | voting figures have no relation to actuality, inasmuch as 
rifiers whom they had put their trust, but whose ambitions were they include the membership represented by the men who 
s, Con- purely political, and the power with which they were in- have returned to work. 
~~ vested by the miners merely the vehicle by which they The memorandum embodying the terms proposed by 
sen with sought to attain their ends—ends of no value to the the Government was issued on Friday night. The prin- 
ty. miners. It is hoped that now the latter have been dis- | cipal features of it are district settlements, which will in- 
Wash- illusioned, or at any rate the majority of them (because | volve hours and wages; standard district agreements for 
| ft. long, Cook and Smith have a little following of men who hope | a period of not less than three years; an undertaking by 
anks,— to realize a new state through promoting chaos and de- | the Government to introduce legislation by which any 
struction), they will deal with the principal leaders as they | district agreement other than a standard agreement may, 
Saetiet deserve to be, and have no more of their insane folly. _ if on the basis of longer working hours than operated in 
Small wonder that, with ‘‘ Failure ’’ written large against | a district in April last, be made the subject of appeal by 
aa. their schemes and manceuvres of the past weary months, | either party to the National Arbitral Authority; and the 
‘Leeds. the impossible Cook is shrieking with rage over the ig- | ratio of the division of net profits to range between 87 
lakeleys, nominious defeat which he and his like, and their hollow | to wages and 13 to profits and 85 to wages and 15 to 
2 policy, have suffered. However, now that these men have | profits. In this scheme, away goes everything for which 
use, for been crumpled-up by the circumstances which they them- | the extremists of the Federation have been fighting— 
Moe selves have been largely instrumental in creating, and their | political motives, slogan, and all else, including the power 
by insur: dreams of bringing about nationalization have been dis- | of the Federation. Through the scheme there is a good 
nd Hand pelled, it is only fair to acknowledge the staunch attitude | chance of gradually establishing the industry on a sounder 
ee, throughout the piece of the colliery owners in seeking to | foundation than that on which it has stood the last five 
r Two bring about (through the opportunity afforded by the per- | years, during which it has been subjected to a national 
ach com: sistent folly of the Miners’ Federation) a new order of | agreement, and to the ruinous disturbances created by 
-and Belt " <<" . a ° “a e . . r. 
assure, 80 things which will largely help to defend the country and the political wirepullers on the Council of the Miners 
yes the industry from a repetition of this costly experience— Federation. These men are fuming to-day at the com- 
diate costly not only to the coal industry and the miners, but | plete failure of their subversive plans; the trade union 
c to the nation and its industries generally. It is hoped that | world is bemoaning a state of affairs which has wasted its 
= within a few days the whole of the coalfields will be again | power, prestige, and finances, and diminished the scope 
ITED. in as full swing as circumstances warrant and require. of employment for long to come. What has taken years 
ald any As the position was left a week ago, the Government | to build up has been squandered in a few months. The 
ne ale had had assurance from the representatives of the Miners’ | heavy national loss is deplored. The only consolation 
, Binding Federation that, in agreeing to the making of district | is that what has been happening has cleared the air, and 
< whi settlements, authority had been given to the Executive | has been instrumental in bringing to earth again many 
to include hours as well as wages. But subsequently the | men who had soared well into the impracticable. The 
—= Premier was informed that the Executive were not em- | colliery owners are not altogether pleased with the 
powered to commit any district to longer hours. Natur- | Government terms. There is a little quarrel over the 
)UNCIL. ally the Government were incensed at this, as reference | question as to whether the owners really gave the Govern- 
of the matter to the district delegates meant further delay. | ment to understand that their views were in harmony. 
— Thereupon, the Government took a firm stand, and in- | They also object to the National Arbitral Authority, which 
ers for timated that they would not proceed until they had com- | is only to operate for six months, and then not without 
a INS and plete assurance that it was agreed that both hours and | being called upon to settle a difference. We rather fancy 
ined from wages should be brought within the district agreements. | there wil be little disposition on either side to have re- 
us- Works, This illustrates the circumrotary methods that have been | course to the authority. If this is a correct assumption, 
ng,’ must adopted by the Federation from the outset. Representa- | then the position is one which is absolutely next door to 
e Nov. tives have had no power to commit the Executive without | as complete autonomy in each district as could be devised. 
ccept the reference to them: the Executive would not move with- | We hope a new and happier life is about to commence in 
a out the authority of the district delegates; and the dele- | the coal industry. At the initial stage, there will be rocks 
Jouncls a 


Rates were impotent without reference to the districts. 
So each time the cycle of procedure has been adopted as 





and shoals to be negotiated; but, with goodwill and 
earnest effort on both sides, these should be overcome. 
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The Contest with Corrosion. 


In concluding his paper on ‘‘ Some Phases of Corrosion,’’ 
at the meeting of the Southern Association last Friday, 
Mr. R. H. Ruthven, of Ramsgate, remarked that ‘‘ if 
our modest experiences have been of interest to you, my 
object has been achieved.’’ We believe that those experi- 
ences will not only interest other gas engineers, but will 
have to their undertakings a value of an order which will 
1emove the experiences from the category of ‘‘ modest.’’ 
In industry, we usually judge of the worth of a thing by 
its effects; and if the experiences at Ramsgate produce 
like effects elsewhere (and we see no reason why they 
should not), then, although we cannot definitely appraise 
their value, we know that it will in the aggregate be 
enormous. Corrosion is a subject of vital importance to 
gas-works where so much iron and steel are used, and 
where the conditions give full play to this form of de- 
terioration. We have to deal with external corrosion of 
structures which are exposed to the influences of the at- 
mosphere. We have internal corrosion, owing to the 
presence in the gas of carbon dioxide, oxygen, and mois- 
ture; and underground we have the influence of salts in 
the soil, which, in certain circumstances, form a good 
electrolyte. Corrosion is already an active force in pro- 
ducing depreciation on gas-works; but Mr. Ruthven drives 
home his appeal for the use of every possible means of 
defeating the ravages of the insidious enemy by stating 
that, unless this be done, it will represent an increasingly 
heavy item of expenditure which no engineer who is 
worthy of the name can desire. 

In considering the prevention of corrosion, the first 
thing that should have the closest study is design; and 
this particularly applies to gasholders. Several instances 
have been seen where, at the junctions of members, the 
design is such that they supply harbourage for water, and 
do not allow visits from the paint-brush, or other form of 
protection to be given. That is an important point which 
claims strict attention in design. As Mr. Ruthven truly 
holds, in making the plea for simplicity of design, if a 
structure is worth erecting, then it is worth preserving ; 
and the design must be such as to enable this to be 
done. But there are exposed parts other than the junc- 
tions of the various members-in a structure. The sheets 
of gasholders are liable to sad deterioration; and here 
we have an experience which will no doubt prove highly 
valuable. At Ramsgate there are two holders of 14 mil- 
lion c.ft. capacity, which were suffering from corrosion 
externally at a rapid rate. A sample of the water in one 
of the holder tanks was sent to Prof. Cobb for examina- 
tion; and his report showed that the liquor, among other 
things, contained cyanides in an actively corrosive form— 
mainly, ammonium cyanide—and that the corrosion was 
likely to continue. This meant action on Mr. Ruthven’s 
part. From No. 1 holder, the paint was thoroughly re- 
moved; and then the sheets were given two coats of paint 
which was allowed to harden before immersion in the tank 
water. But when the plates had been in the tank water, 
and were again exposed, it was found that tiny points of 
blue had formed on them. Undaunted, Mr. Ruthven 
determined to find another means of conquest. He had 
in stock about 250 gallons of heavy paraffin distillate ; 
and he poured this on the surface of the water in the tank. 
The affected plates were lowered through the oil film; 
and, on raising the holder again, it was found that all 
traces of the blue spots had disappeared. This was in the 
spring of 1923; and the lower lift of the holder has not 
required attention since. Without painting, the oil film 
was applied to No. 2 holder; and the only protection the 
two lower lifts have had, also since 1923, has been the 
oil film. There is something conclusive about this ex- 
perience. A layer of oil has also been introduced on the 
surface of the water inside. the tanks, in the hope that 
the good work on the external surface would be repro- 
duced on the internal surface of the sheets. The only 
explanation Mr. Ruthven can give for the oil film having 
such a marked effect is that it acts as an insulator—much 
in the same way as we imagine the Botley and other pro- 
cesses do in coating the inside of mains with the atomized 
or vaporized oil injected into the gas—originally for the 
purpose of minimizing naphthalene troubles. 

The second experience deals with the graphitization 





of mains; and there is warning in this not to lay mains 
through wet clay without affording them some protection, 
Finding softening of pipes occurring in places where they 
passed through wet clay, while there was no change jn 
the nature of the pipes laid through chalk, Mr. Ruthven 
submitted a sample of the clay to Prof. Cobb, whose 
tests showed that the clay was one which, when sub- 
jected to the action of water, yields a distinctly acid soly- 
tion such as would be expected to attack cast-iron pipes, 
The means adopted by Mr. Ruthven when laying new 
pipes in places where there is wet clay is to ram chalk 
well round the pipes; but not all districts are favoured 
as he is with an abundant supply of chalk. But he sug- 
gests as an alternative that, if cast-iron pipes were civen 
a wrapping of jute, and treated exactly like steel pipes, 
sufficient protection would be afforded. Regarding the 
internal corrosion of pipes, the author of the paper asks 
whether it would not be worth while to put the gas into 
such a condition of moisture content that liquid water 
would not condense out at the lowest temperature to 
which the gas would fall. If this could be done economic- 
ally, he is confident that internal corrosion troubles would 
be greatly: reduced, if not entirely removed. Several in- 
vestigators have their eyes on this subject of the drying 
of gas; and it is well worth the fullest exploration. The 
Botley, or like, process is the existing alternative. 

We end as we began, by commending the paper by Mr. 
Ruthven for its value in relation to a subject which has 
not had in the gas industry the close attention it de- 
serves—more especially in these days when iron and steel 
structures in gas-works are a growing quantity. The 
subjugation of corrosion represents an economy of no 
mean character.. The paper and discussion will be pub- 
lished in extenso in our next issue. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization and the Gas 
Industry. 


WE do not think that really sentient men associated with 
the development of low-temperature systems of carboniza- 
tion entertain any belief that, in present circumstances, 
such systems could displace current practices in gas- 
works. The utmost they suggest is that they might be 
found valuable as auxiliary processes; but, so far, gas 
engineers have not found sufficient enticement to place 
them even in a secondary position in their manufacturing 
practices. What may come is another matter. 
our industry’s primary requirement; and the primary re- 
quirement of the nation from the industry. With the 
country equipped as it generally is with gas cookers, with 
an ever-increasing number of gas fires and other appli- 
ances in which gas is employed as a heating agent with 
labour-saving properties, no low-temperature system could 
have enabled the community to hold ott as it has 
during the long coal stoppage on such an economical 
expenditure of fuel; and in this regard electricity could 
be coupled with low-temperature carbonization. In the 
paper that Dr. E. W. Smith presented to the Southern 
Association last Friday, he examined the low-temperature 
process in relation to the needs of the gas industry; and 
his main point is that, until it can be shown that the low- 
temperature process, installed as an auxiliary to normal 
gas-works practice, would result in the cost per gas therm 
being reduced, the system cannot be adopted. \Ve can 
conceive of circumstances in which such an effect could 
be shown; but what to us is a more troublesome aspect 
of the matter is that the cost of the gas therm by thie low- 
temperature system is subject to so many commercial 
factors which are constantly varying that, from the stand- 
point of to-day, we see little chance of realizing by \! that 
approximate permanence of cost per gas therm \ hich 1S 
necessary to the gas industry and its public service. 
The time may come when there will be a world shortage 
of oil and motor spirit, and when their values wil! make 
permanent ascent. Then our outlook may be changed 
considerably. Low-temperature carbonization from that 
point of view may become a national necessity. No one 
can tell. Should it become so, the gas industry will have 
to consider very seriously whether or not it shall take pat" 
in the development of a process of coal carbonization 
which will yield more oil and motor spirit, or whether it 
shall be developed as a separate industry, It 1s just 4 
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well to steer a middle course in opinion, if not in practice, 
at the present time. Half-a-century ago the gas indus- 
iry of this country might perhaps have become the sole 
sipplier of light, heat, and power, had it been sufficiently 
enlightened to grasp the opportunity. Half-a-century 
hence, Our successors may be wondering what possessed 
those of the present generation to allow low-temperature 
carbonization to be developed outside the gas industry. 
We cannot tell what will happen. Our attitude must be 
that of the open mind—while almost unanimous in the 
view that at present there is nothing in the system which 
would justify its incorporation in the gas industry, even 
on the ground of a slender expediency. But that does 
not for ever bar the door against reconsideration in new 
circumstances. 


Where Are the Students ? 


Taar the Education Scheme in the gas industry is not 
making better headway is undoubtedly due to the fact that, 
while there is no dearth of suitable young men, there is 
of actual students for the technical colleges and schools. 
here are some responsible men in the industry who state 
that, if the facilities were provided, there would be more 
students; but they surely do not expect that technical col- 
leges and schools can go to the expense of arranging for 
the necessary means and equipment for classes in Gas 
Engineering and Gas Supply if there is not an adequate 
promise of students to justify making the provision. That 
the absence of co-operation by many technical colleges and 
schools is due to the paucity of students, and not to any 
unwillingness on the part of the former to extend their 
operations if they are encouraged, is the reason for the con- 
dition of things in connection with educational facilities 
which was recognized by the report of the Institution Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee published in the ‘‘ JoURNAL ”’ 
for Sept. 29, p. 785. The Committee remarked : 

[t is rather disappointing to find that thirteen of the colleges 
having approved courses have rio students sufficiently ad- 
vanced to take the examinations this year, and that two 
others have been unable to run classes this session in 
either Gas Engineering or Gas Supply, owing to lack of 
students. Serious as this is in itself, it becomes still 
more so when we consider how very few technical col- 
leges throughout the country have approved courses. .. . 
The reason is, of course, the absence of students. The 
Board of Education and many local authorities are very 
willing to arrange classes if students are forthcoming. 

This statement has general application; and it has 

conlirmation, so far as the Midlands are concerned, by 
recent experiences of Mr. Harry Clark, the Distribution 
Superintendent of the Derby Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The Midlands of all areas—with large gas undertakings, 

and many of them—we should have imagined, would have 
provided such a number of students in Gas Engineering 
and Gas Supply as to have made it well worth while the 
technical colleges and schools establishing the necessary 
pie courses. But it is not so. In conversation, 

we gather from Mr. Clark that he desired to find a college 
where a student in gas supply could attend to obtain essen- 
tial technical instruction. His quest disclosed a curious 
state of things. Not being able to obtain at the Derby 
Technical College what was wanted, he turned to 
Nottingham University College, only to learn that it has 
been decided not to hold a course in Gas Supply during 
the present session; and the reason regretfully advanced 
in both cases is that there are insufficient students to 
Warrant it. He turned to Leicester; and the Principal of 
the College of Technology there told him that it was aston- 
ishing not to find any apparent demand by the younger 
members of the gas industry for suitable technical instruc- 
tion in their work. When the time is ripe, he is pre- 
pared to take further action. Application to Lough- 
borough College elicited the fact that an endeavour was 
made two years ago to organize classes in Gas Supply; but, 
the demand not being sufficient to justify the expenditure, 


classes 


they were forced to abandon the scheme. Finally, there 
Was application to the Halifax Gas College; as an ex- 
ternal ‘ctedeae. 


That is the position; it is both deplorable and amazing. 
It shows a w idespread apathy; a neglect of responsibility 
on the part of those who have influence over the entrants 
to the oas industry. It indicates, too, that in the crowds 


tively few who are sufficiently ambitious to desire to equip 
themselves intellectually to fit them for the work that lies 
ahead. We had hoped that before this there would have 
been seen a universal desire and active movement, on 
the part of both employers and the young men of the in- 
dustry, to uplift the standard of training. It is strange 
that we should meet apparent apathy on the one hand, 
while, on the other, there has been a remarkable growth of 
appreciation that the modern internal conditions of the in- 
dustry, and its new environment—with competition assail- 
ing at every point, and progressing in keenness—mean that 
the best talent the industry can produce must be brought 
to bear upon the defence and promotion of its interests. 
This applies not only to the industry as a whole, but to the 
individual undertaking. The men upon whom executive 
responsibility will rest in the future stand first in import- 
ance. Their training must therefore be thorough, and 
equal to the demands which will be made upon them. If 
we appreciate all this, then why is it that it is the absence 
of students which prevents the planting of the necessary 
educational facilities in such convenient centres as Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Loughborough? It seems to us that 
something in the nature of a special campaign is required 
to cause an awakening, and to bring about the provision 
of students to justify the technical colleges taking a greater 
interest in our industry. Concerning the Midlands, just 
think of the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Lincolnshire producing this year only one applicant for 
educational facilities in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply. 
We suggest that this is a matter in which the Midland 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers should lead 
the way, through conference and discussion, to see what 
can be done to stimulate the supply of students. It is no 
use making a pious declaration concerning this particular 
need of the industry, and then to sit with folded arms, and 
do nothing. The work and responsibilities of the present 
are heavy; they will be heavier in the not distant future. 
Then let the industry do all it can to develop latent ability 
along the best possible lines. To do this there must be 
educational facilities, and students to take advantage of 


them. See that they come along, and that the tide is 
maintained. 
Any helpful suggestions will be welcomed in our 


»” 


** Correspondence ’’ columns. 


The Lighting Load—A Suggestion. 


‘THERE are two views in the gas industry at the present 


time regarding the lighting load. There are those who 
believe that we shall gradually be deprived of it; there 


are those whose faith is so robust that they are of the con- 
trary opinion, and assert that loss is largely due to negli- 
gence. We are with the latter. In connection with the 
question of loss or retention, there four things to 
combat: Public ignorance of the virtues of modern gas 
lighting; the setting of fashion before important quali- 
ties; relative convenience; and the large extent of muni- 
cipal ownership of electricity supply in the country. Some 
of these aspects of the lighting problem were referred to 
in the valuable paper which Mr. Frederick J. 


are 


Gould, the 


Chairman of the Council of the Society of British Gas 
Industries, read at the autumn meeting, over which 


Viscount Ednam presided. The contribution is valuable 
because it is acompendium of information re specting light- 
ing matters, and embedded in it are suggestions to which 
it would be well that there should be universal heed in 
the industry. It may be thought by some that it was a 
curious subject to bring before a Society of manufacturers 
of gas plant and gas-consuming appliances. On the con- 
trary, it is a most appropriate subject, and not only be- 
cause the Society possess a Lighting Section, but because 
every member—be he maker of gas-producing plant or 
gas-using appliances—knows it is gas consumption that 
is fundamental to his business, and the lighting load is not 
the least important element in that consumption. 

Much of Mr. Gould’s communication is historical; and 
the history of gas lighting is fascinating and romantic. 
We make } c.ft. of gas do to-day what 5 ¢.ft. did in the 
old times, and much better than that with high-pressure 
and superheated cluster burners. That in itself discloses 
remarkable progress; and yet lighting is the most vulner- 
able part of our multi-sided business, and has been the 





of aspirants for position in the industry, there are compara- 


easiest for the inroads of competitors. Towards the end 
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of his paper, Mr. Gould says that, if the lighting business 
is worth holding, then it is worth while taking steps to 
defend it. He also suggests that a rousing campaign on 
this issue alone would result in a full harvest. It is well 
to ascertain what are the components of the case (as re- 
flected in the paper) upon which a lighting campaign could 
be based. In the first place, it can be shown that gas 
lighting, with modern burners, is economical and efficient. 
That is a point with which every gas man whose know- 
ledge is up-to-date can readily deal. We have spoken of 
the ignorance of the public regarding the virtues of gas 
lighting compared with those of the competitor. We do 
not appreciate why it is, but there appears to be a singular 
hesitation in the gas industry to educate, thoroughly and 
deliberately, the public up to the inherent merits of modern 
gas lighting. There is nothing of which to be ashamed 
in doing this. It is as perfectly legitimate to do it with 
gas as it is to proclaim the merits of other commodities. 
How many of the public know of the intrinsic brilliancy 
of the competing lights? How many of them are aware 
that the larger the area of the source of a given quantity 
of illumination, the better it is for the eyesight? How 
many know that in this respect the area of an incandescent 
mantle for a given illumination is many times the aggre- 
gate area of the hair-like filaments used in an electric 
bulb? If only the few know these things, then the many 
should be taught them. They should also be taught 
more regarding the spectra of light, and how it is that the 
spectrum of a light has an important bearing upon its 
quality. From the health standpoint, too, there is the 
indisputable fact that gas lights can perform the dual 
functions of providing illumination and promoting ventila- 
tion and hygienic conditions. The latter is a secondary 
property of gas which has been little studied by the public ; 
and we have in it a valuable means of doing beneficial 
educational work. If more was made of these matters, 
they would be a good set-off to any craze that exists as 
to electric lighting being ‘‘fashionable.’? A good deal 
of the idea that the one illuminating agent is more 
‘* fashionable ’’ than the other is due to neglect of local 
educational work on the part of gas undertakings; it 
is due also to the apathy of many in another matter 
upon which Mr. Gould touches, and that is maintenance. 
Grotesque, ugly, defective, and inefficient is the lighting 
equipment which exists—not in isolated cases, but in 
many. All such equipment wants clearing out, together 
with the extermination of the cheap rubbishy burners, 
mantles, and fittings which are imported from abroad, 
and are marketed at low prices, although dear in running 
cost to the consumers through their inefficiency. Such 
existence makes easy the way of the competitor. In at- 
tacking, then, the question of the defence of the lighting 
load, let maintenance and eviction of the inefficient be con- 
siderations of foremost order. The best gas lighting 
equipment—through economy, efficiency, and good quality 
lighting—pays the consumer well in the long-run, and so 
is cheap. 

There is the point of convenience in lighting and ex- 
tinguishing; but convenience intrinsically is a poor set- 
off to good quality of light and the promotion of healthful 
conditions. The majority of people, however, do not realize 
this, simply because they have not been taught the facts 
of the matter. Convenience is something which can be 
realized without the knowledge which is necessary to ap- 
preciate unseen, but nevertheless genuine, merits. It is 
clear that Mr. Gould finds the present methods of lighting 
and extinguishing inverted burners not as_ satisfactory 
as could be desired; and this brings us to a point upon 
which serious research should be made. It has been sug- 
gested by Mr. T. P. Ridley that, if some improvement 
of distant control could be invented without the aid of 
the by-pass, it would be a great help to gas lighting. This, 
of course, has been a subject of research from time to time 
over at least the past quarter of a century; and both elec- 
tric and platinum-sponge lighters have been introduced— 
with great promise from the inventors, in practice un- 
fulfilled. The conditions under which such lighters are 
used soon make their vital part a victim of temperature or 
oxidation; and, so far, there has been consistent failure. 
Nevertheless, hope of realizing eventual success need not 
be relinquished. It is a matter of supreme importance 
to gas lighting; but it is no use putting anything on to 
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the market which is unreliable and demands frequent at- 
tention. There is nothing more annoying and damaging 
than refusal to act when required. We see from the 
annual report of the Council of the Society that they are 
convinced as to the desirability of nothing being leit un- 
done which can be done to bring a pilot-iree lighting 
device into existence. But they are rightly of opinion that 
this is a matter rather for the chemist than for the 
mechanical engineer, and so are approaching the Leeds 
University to see whether research can be made in this 
direction. 

In connection with street lighting, too, Mr. Gould 
points to the directions in which there should be attempts 
to secure further advance. In the first place, he remarks 
upon the fact that gas is still the principal illuminant in 
our streets, and that there is nothing better from the point 
of view of efficiency and cheapness. With that we agree; 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that electricity is 
making inroads into street lighting by gas—not on the 
ground of merit, but for other reasons. In the first place, 
gas has (not only in street lighting, but in housing 
schemes) to contend with the fact that, in the majority 
of cities and towns the electricity supply is under muni- 
cipal ownership; and, in the second place, from wide 
observation, we are convinced that not in all places have 
those responsible for gas undertakings learned how to 
prove to local authorities that the gas industry has by no 
means stood still in lighting—that higher street lighting 
efliciencies can be obtained without any great initial cost 
by modernization, and certainly without increasing the 
running expenses. Mr. Gould makes a plea for a broader 
study of this matter, and also for more attention being 
given to street lantern design, with the view of secur- 
ing better polar curves. He notices that our electrical 
friends have been concentrating on the problem of how 
to decrease the diversity factor in illuminatigg, and re- 
marks that the gas industry must get down to this and 
other problems it they are to maintain their supremacy in 
the lighting of our streets. He points out that the new 
type of street lamps, with reflecting mirrors set at scienti- 
fic angles, which prevent glare, and give the fullest pos- 
sible diffusion of light, are economical and efficient—mark- 
ing another step in progress in this service. Generally, 
in connection with gas lighting, Mr. Gould makes a strong 
plea for standardization in expressing efliciency ratings— 
his suggestion being that such efficiencies should be stated 
in terms of B.Th.U. per candle-power-hour, mean hemi- 
spherical rating. He is also favourable to the standardiz- 
ing of reflector design. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that, in the view ol 
Mr. Gould, as an expert in lighting matters, there is a 
considerable amount of work which can be done, and 
ought to be done, by the gas industry in the protection and 
promotion of its lighting load. Hence his suggestion 
that there should be a rousing gas-lighting campaign 
throughout the country; but no use’ would be served in 
starting it until there has been a careful review of the 
whole ground. Wehave sufficient faith that, if such a cam- 
paign were undertaken seriously on an educational plane, 
the erosion of our lighting load would largely cease, and, 
on balance, we should be able to record good progress. 


The Institution Examinations. 


WE have received from Mr. Walter Hole, the Organizing 
Secretary of the Institution Education Scheme, the final 
list (with one exception) of successes in the examinations 
last May. There has been some delay in issuing this; 
and Mr. Hole (it will be seen on a later page) explains 
the reason. Of course, delay of the kind is inconvenient 
and regrettable; but, in this instance, it was unavoid- 
able. However, we hope that the Committee will, as they 
anticipate, be able to obviate the possibility of such dela) 
occurring in future, as it is rather discouraging to can- 
didates to have to wait months before learning their for- 
tune in the examinations. 
It is satisfactory to observe, in the report of the Ex- 
aminers in ‘‘ Gas Engineering,”’ that there were, in the 
work of the candidates, signs of great improvement ove! 
that of previous years. In the Diploma Grade, the number 
of candidates (seven) is regarded as encouraging; but we 
are not so interested in the number as in the extremely 
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pleasing remark of the Examiners that the theses were 
consistently good, and the written and oral examination 
results were gratifying. They remark that ‘the type of 
man coming forward for this stage is particularly good, 
aad promises well for the future of the industry.’’ Re- 
marking on the work in the Higher Grade, they are also 
able to record improvement over the two previous years; 
but they state that there is still a tendency, both in this 
grade and in the Ordinary, to side-track sketches where 
they are expressly asked for. This is regrettable; and the 
Examiners must certainly insist that evidence shall be 
given, as they desire, that the candidates are able to make 
a precise and reasonable sketch. A notable impression 
of the Assessor is the great difference in the quality of 
the papers in the Ordinary Grade by the students repre- 
senting various training centres. This, however, is a 
feature which is likely to disappear as correct standards 
are increasingly realized by the latter. 

In the ‘* Gas Supply ”’ section, there was a disappoint- 
ingly small number of candidates; and the Examiners 
state that the standard of accomplishment in the Higher 
Grade examination is low, particularly in respect of an- 
cillary subjects. There is a little offset to this in the fact 
that the Ordinary Grade students gave evidence of better 
grounding in fundamentals; and advance in this direction 
promises well for the future. It is strange that it should 
be found necessary for the Assessor in Gas Supply to have 
to call the attention of candidates to the fact that their 
standard of work is not high in respect of grammatical 
expression and spelling. It is obvious that there is a con- 
siderable amount of work still to be done in impressing 
these essentials to the complete training of men for both 
“Gas Engineering ’’ and ‘‘ Gas Supply.’’ The Exami- 
uers’ reports evidence the fact that not by any means too 
soon did the Institution take this work in hand. 
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Cost of Coal Commissions. 


The cost of Royal Commissions and Courts of Inquiry on 
coal since the war has been £12,670. 


















§.B.G.1.’’ and Pipe and Tube Makers. 

The Council of the Society of British Gas Industries have 
been authorized by the members to form, if thought fit, a new 
section for the makers of tubes and pipes. 











Electricity Bill through the Commons. 

The Electricity Bill received its third reading in the House 
ofCommons on Friday. Out of the mass of amendments pro- 
posed, the industry secured, on behalf of local authorities own- 
ing electricity supply works, the right to engage in wiring and 
trading in electric appliances, together with hire and _hire- 
purchase. Some of the municipal authorities have the powers 
already ; but the majority have not. 

























In Parliament. 







In the House yesterday week, the Premier outlined the 
Government programme for the conclusion of the present 
session. Among the Bills which he states they propose to pass 
into law before Christmas are the Electricity Supply Bill, the 
Merchandise Marks (Imported Goods) Bill, and the Rating 
Scotland) Bill. The House is also to be asked to consider 
supplementary estimates for the relief of unemployment. There 
até a number of small important measures which the Govern- 
ment believe are non-controversial, and as many as possible 
will be passed into law. They include the Fertilizers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Bill, Workmen’s Compensation (No. 2) Bill, Local 
Authorities Bill, and the Smoke Abatement Bill. It is not pro- 
posed to proceed with the Factories (No. 2) Bill before the pro- 
‘gation. The House is also to be asked to deal with a con- 
ibution under the Housing Act, 1924. 























Coal Imports during the Stoppage. 

As was expected, the imports of coal in October showed a 
reduction. The total received during the month was 3,489,083 
‘ns—a reduction on September of 451,797 tons. But the fact 
that the aggregate value (47,722,940) was only £26,161 less 
than that in September shows that the average price per ton 
Was higher. The imports to the end of October total 14,336,780 















tons, of the value of 428,139,779. The following are the 
figures for each menth since the stoppage : 





—_— Tons. | Value. 
May . 3,618 | 5,983 
sume. . + 600,634 966,290 
July 2,319,657 4,147,995 
August 3,970,442 7:542,847 
September . 3,940,880 7,749,101 
October . 3,489,083 73'722,940 





The average value per ton in May was 41 13s. 9d. ; in October, 
42 48. 3°2d. 


Bargain Sales at Gas Showrooms. 

Why should not the showrooms of gas undertakings have 
an ‘‘ annual sale’’ as do other shopkeepers? We see no 
reason why they should not; and the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Gas Company have shown good reason why they should. A 
paragraph in our issue last week stated that the Company’s 
‘* annual sale’’ this year lasted twelve days—from Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 3—and, during the period, the orders taken for gas- 
consuming appliances doubled those of last year’s sale. Orders 
were booked for 2450 fires, of which 40 p.ct. were sales out- 
right, and 470 cookers, of which 33 p.ct. were sales. Regard- 
ing water heating, more than 300 wash-boilers and water- 
heaters were sold; also 350 grillers and rings, and over goo 
lighting burners, in addition to thousands of sundry articles— 
such as shades, mantles, spark lighters, cooking utensils, &c. 
For the sale, the Company issue an attractive catalogue of what 
they have for disposal. ‘There are ‘‘ bargains ’’ in every line. 
Good concessions in price are allowed; and everything is 
marked in plain figures. In the catalogue, the usual price is 
given, together with the sale price for purchase outright; also 
hire and hire-purchase terms, which, for orders booked during 
the sale, include free fixing. 


Cost of the Stoppage to the Coal Industry. 

The interesting information is published by the ‘‘ Iron and 
Coal Trades Review ’’ that the excess of expenditure over re- 
ceipts at collieries in Great Britain during the stoppage up to 
the end of August was as follows: 


May £35274,706 
a se se 2,818,876 
2 eee ee ee 3,021,287 
August . .« »« « « 2,822,128 

Tel . 3 tlw tt ltl Pe 


From these enormous figures of net outgoings, it is seen how 
much more serious from the employers’ point of view is a stop- 
page in the coal industry than in other industries, where a 
cessation of operations does not involve the considerable costs 
of maintenance of underground workings. The expenditure 
named is, of course, quite apart from the loss of revenue in- 
curred by employers and employed in the coal industry, in com- 
mon with the rest of the country. The wages the miners have 
lost during the months’ stoppage amount to about 
470,000,000. This sum, it is explained by the ‘‘ Review,’ is 
equivalent to the reduction in wages over nearly four years, if 
the minimum offered by the owners for an eight-hour day im- 
mediately before the stoppage had been operative over the whole 
period—a contingency which was unlikely to arise, on account 
of the improved economic position of the coal industry from the 
reduction in costs. 


six 


National Gas Council. 

It will be seen from the minutes of the Central Executive 
Board of the National Gas Council that, among the several 
matters which they have under consideration at the present 
time, are two in connection with which they are seeking the 
opinion of their legal advisers. The first question refers to 
contracts for coke, pitch, and other residual products entered 
into prior to the commencement of the coal stoppage. It is felt 
that, in view of the present abnormal conditions, some pro- 
tection should be afforded the gas industry in respect of such 
contracts; hence the position is to be the subject of legal con- 
sultation. Another question has arisen in relation to the Public 
Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920. Many companies 
took advantage of the provisions of the Act to obtain the neces- 
sary consents to increase their berrowing powers, and issued 
redeemable securities up to 50 p.ct. of their share capital. 
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These securities have in certain cases been redeemed by cash 
payments without the creation and issue of new stock, and 
without providing substituted stock. The question has there- 
fore arisen as to whether the application of the Act permanently 
enlarged the borrowing powers of the companies, thereby en- 
abling them to reborrow at any time up to the full amount of 
the extended powers; or whether, on the expiration of the Act, 
and on the redemption of the loans by cash payments, the com- 
panies reverted to their original borrowing powers. Counsel’s 
opinion is to be taken. 


_— 
—- 


PERSONAL. 


Alderman J. H. Litoyp has been re-elected Chairman of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas. Committee. 

At a special meeting of the Droitwich Town Council last 
week five applicants (out of seventy) for the post of Gas Engi- 
neer were interviewed; and eventually Mr. C. C. Sipawa&y, As- 
sistant Engineer at Scunthorpe and Frodlingham Urban District 
Council Gas-Works, was appointed. 





‘* Congratulations not unmixed with envy will,’’ says the 
** Co-Partners’ Magazine ”’ of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, ‘* fall to the lot of Mr. W. McDowa tt, the Chief Officer 
of Stores, on his recent completion of fifty years of service 
on the Company’s staff. Few men of his age are so fortunate 
in retaining the freshness of outlook proper to youth, and a 
lightness of foot and brightness of humour, both well in keep- 
ing with the younger generation whose interests and amuse- 
ments he has always been so ready to foster and to share.” 
The occasion was marked by the presentation, which was made 
by the Governor on behalf of the Court of Directors, to Mr. 
McDowall of a gold wristwatch and bracelet. 

At Manchester, Alderman Sir Wittiam Kay, who has been 
Chairman of the Gas Committee for fifteen years, and has 
been prominent in all its works, failed to secure election to 
the chair again, and has been replaced by Alderman Cook, who 
has been a member of the Council for eighteen years. Sir 
William’s service in the Council goes back 26 years. 


—_ 
es cael 


OBITUARY. 


The death has occurred of Mr. HENRY ALFRED PEASE, son of 
Mr. E. Lloyd Pease, of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., 
Ltd. Deceased, who arrived in England a few months ago, 
after representing the firm in Australia, was only 32 years of 
age. Death was due to septic poisoning. 





<i 


EVENING STAR CHAPTER, No. 1719. 


The Evening Star Chapter, No. 1719, held its election con- 
vocation last Wednesday, at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
Street, London. It was well attended. 


Ex. Comp. Charles Hulme, P.Prov.G.Std.B. Middlesex, 
presided as Z., with Ex. Comp. Walter T. Dunn as H. (in the 
regretted absence through indisposition of Ex. Comp. Charles 
Clare); and Ex. Comp. Rae P. Normand as J. 

After the customary preliminary business had been dealt with, 
Bro. Alfred B. Potterton and Bro. Thomas F, C. Potterton, 
both of whom are officers in the Evening Star Lodge, were 
balloted for and elected as candidates for exaltation. They 
were received in due form and conducted through the cere- 
mony; the P.S. being Comp. Walter McDowall. Ex. Comp. 
Arthur Valon, P.Z., also officiated. 

It was announced that the distinction of Chapter London 
Rank had been lately conferred by Supreme Grand Chapter on 
Ex. Comp. Reginald W. Foster, P.Z. 1275, one of the founders 
of the Evening Star Chapter, and its first Scribe E. The 
regalia appertaining to the rank was presented to him; and he 
warmly expressed his appreciation of the compliment. 

A Past Principal’s jewel was voted to Ex. Comp. Hulme, in 
recognition of the interest he had shown in the Chapter. 

The election of the principals and officers for the year 1926-27 
resulted as follows : 


Z. se « « » « « Ex. Comp. Charles Clare 

H. . .. . « « Ex. Comp. Rae P. Normand 

Je. . . . « . « Comp. Walter McDowall 

Scribe E. ; - Ex. Comp. Alfred C Beal, P.Z. 

Treasurer . . Ex. Comp. William A Surridge, 
P.Z.,, P.G:Sed:B. 

Ex. Comp. Harry W. Packham, P.Z. 

Comp F. J. West 





Se en errr e 
Somme N. « «-. « 


roo. 4 Comp. Wallace W. Hamwood 
eee. Comp. E. G. Bartholomew 
yg. a re Comp. G. D. Bidwell 

Steward Comp. Herbert H. Dashwood 
Steward Comp. John R. Masters 


OS ee 


Ex. Comp. R. H. Goddard 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue House of Commons last Wednesday commenced the 
slaughter of the big batch of proposed amendments to the 
Electricity Bill. Few were accepted; and those were chiefly 


Government emanations. One 


clause 
The Fittings Clause was passed which will fill municipal 
Won. electricity authorities with joy. That 


was the one which gives them sanction 
to sell to, and instal for, consumers electric lines, fittings, ap. 
paratus, and appliances for lighting, heating, motive power, 
and any other purposes. The clause is the one which has been 
agreed between local authorities and electrical contractors, 
Sale to consumers is not to be at less than. the recognized retail 
price; but sales to contractors may be at the recognized trac 
prices. During the debate, the Attorney-General (Sir Douglas 
Hogg) mentioned that 80 out of 380 local authorities have the 
powers which the new clause confers. It will be remembered 
that the Standing Committee were of opinion that, whatever the 
merits of the clause, it should not be included in the Govern. 
ment Bill. The Government, however, now left the clause to 
the free vote of the House; and thus one objective of th 
Municipal Electrical Association has been gained. 
Before Parliament there 
was a great revival of attacks upon the 
Government measure. One of the things 
many members of the Conservative party deeply resent is that 
the Bill incorporates one of the most effective plans ever ad- 
vanced for paving the way for establishing the principles of 
Socialism. ‘* The Electrical Times ’’ has attempted to belittle 
this view—not that our contemporary is in unqualified love with 
the Bill, but apparently it disagrees with the judgment as to 
the purity of its Socialistic quality. Our contemporary asks: 
‘* What Bill for the improvement of any public services—elec- 
tric or otherwise—could escape the accusation of ‘ Socialism?’ 
Co-ordination and organization of any utility conduces to 
Socialism, in one sense of the word. The Water Board is 
Socialism, a municipal electrical department is Socialism, even 
the Gas Light and Coke Company is Socialism, or it conduces 
to this end, or prepares the way for it.’? The ‘ Electrical 
Times ”’ is unhappy in its argument. In not a single case 
which it instances is the controlling body appointed by a 
Government Department representing the State. In relation to 
this scheme, the all-powerful bodies are the Electricity Com- 
missioners and the Central Electricity Board. The former are 
appointed by the Minister of Transport. The eight men who 
are to form the Central Board are also to be selected by him. 
Why? The State-appointed Board will have control of the 
capital expenditure on generation and transmission, and will 
exercise a control over the management of generation. ‘This is 
a big innovation in industry. Small wonder Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, at Cambridge this year, made the remark: ‘‘ The 
Electricity Bill will be found to be not only for itself, but for its 
beginnings and its effects, one of the most substantial advances 
in the direction of Socialism; and I laugh and laugh every time 
I see a Tory supporting it.”” He would probably also laugh if 
he read the note on the subject in our contemporary. 


The opposition to the Government 
scheme is not only political and electri- 
cal, but industrial. The industries of 
the country realize that they are being deprived, under the 
Government scheme, of the advantages which arise from their 
regional concentration in the matter of getting electrical energy 
at the lowest possible cost. Those advantages are to be appro- 
priated to assist in giving the rural and unprofitable areas elec- 
tricity supply at a lower charge than could possibly be obtained 
otherwise. With some justification, manufacturers anticipate 
that this will result, under the operation of the law of averages, 
in an uplifting, instead of a reduction, of the charges made to 
them. At a recent conference of the Textile Institute, there 
was strong criticism of the Bill. It was stated that in Lan- 
cashire supplies of current are given for textile driving at prices 
varying from o°55d. to o'8d. per unit; the average being about 
o'65d. The opinion was expressed that, if current could be de- 
livered, as low-tension energy, at between o°5 and 0°6 per unit, 
it would be generally adopted for textile purposes. The Pres!- 
dent of the Institute (Mr. William Howarth) is emphatically 
persuaded that industry will have to pay for the introduction of 
electricity into villages, farms, &c. The same point was made 
at a meeting the other day of the Electricity Committee of the 
Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, when a series of amend- 
ments were proposed which the local members of Parliament 
were asked to support. Among them is “‘ that no burden shall 
be placed on industrial areas to help unprofitable areas.” 


reassembled, 
The Bill. 


Industrial Hostility. 


A frank testimony to the gas-fire ap- 
peared in the “ Electrical Review ” 
that red-letter day, the Fifth of Novem 
ber. .It was signed ‘‘ Fireside.” The 
writer stated that he never looks at a catalogue of electric 
heaters without feeling that, until something very much better 


Testimony for 
Gas-Fires. 
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is offered, there can be no real progress in domestic electric 
heating. He comments on their ‘* flimsy appearance,” ‘* tin- 
can construction,”’ and little artistic merit. He admits that the 
absence of combustion makes lighter construction possible ; but 
it does not make flimsiness permissible. A few months ago, 
“ Fireside ’? was much impressed when he visited a large gas 
showroom, and saw how well gas engineers have dealt with 
their fire problem, which reminds us that electrical men and 
electricity consumers are always very welcome in the show- 
rooms of the gas industry. ‘‘ Fireside ’’ saw that their results 
were genuinely excellent. We heard of a lady the other day 
who had adopted an electric cooker, and had found that it cost 
her 43d. to do a certain amount of cooking, which demonstra- 
tion at an exhibition proved could be done for 13d. by gas—at 
the prices then ruling in that particular locality. She has re- 
verted to gas. 
which, when it is lighted, ‘* looks exactly like a heaped-up coke 
fire, and gives a fierce heat, with no smell.’’ The total cost 
installed was £2 18s. But the cheapest electric heater he 
would fit in his house costs 47 10s.; and the circuit would run 
him into another 41 10s.—making £o in all. 


Throughout the piece, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, the London 
County Council have, in housing 
schemes, endeavoured to hold the scales fairly between. gas 
and electricity. At the present time, with all the experience 
there has been, they are still far from satisfied that, for people 
of slender means, electric cooking is something they can con- 
scientiously introduce. It is not so with all housing authori- 
ties. We had the example of Woolwich recently, where over 
joo of their tenants on the Eltham Estate complained bitterly 
of the excessive burden upon their not overloaded pockets 
through the compulsory use of electric cookers. The County 
Council have recently had before them the question of lighting 
and cooking in 188 tenements on the Hornsey Rise Housing 
Estate; and, as a result of negotiations between the Gas Light 
and Coke Company and the Islington Borough Council, they 
have decided upon electric lighting, but gas cooking and heat- 
ing. The Gas Light and Coke Company intimated that they 
were prepared to instal a gas supply and cooker, in each tene- 
ment, subject to the payment by the Council of £1 per tene- 
ment, and that the Company were free to fix one lighting point 
in the scullery or kitchenette—the gas to be supplied through 
prepayment meters at the current price for the district. The 
Islington Borough Council did not wish to be involved in any 
way in the wiring of the tenements; but they offered to supply 
electricity in bulk—leaving it to the Council to arrange for the 
distribution of the current, and the collection of the money 
through prepayment meters. The price the Council are paying 
for current in bulk is 3d. per unit, plus any percentage increase 
or decrease which may be made by the Borough Council from 
time to time. At present an increase of 25 p.ct. is in force, 
which makes the price 33d. per unit. This discloses an interest- 
ing point. The 33d. per unit is the current average figure at 
which it is possible for the Borough Council to supply energy in 
bulk to the County Council; but, according to the decision of 
the latter, it will be necessary to charge the tenants at the rate 
of 8id. per unit. The Borough Council are, ofcourse, making a 
certain profit from the 33d. per unit; but the difference between 
that and the 83d. per unit is 43d. The figures show that the 
cost of distribution among the tenements and the fitting-up will 
necessitate a charge greater than the bulk charge per unit 
made by the Borough Council. Supposing the tenants desired 
‘ouse current for some other purpose than lighting, what would 
happen? Would the Council be in a position to charge a com- 
petitive price for the current for which they are paying 33d. per 
unit? This bulk supply business, in the case of electricity, is 
going to be a difficulty. The cost of the electric installation in 





























Housing Schemes. 
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However, ‘‘ Fireside’? purchased a gas-fire, | 











the tenements in question, it is estimated, will be £3220. How- 
ever, although the tenants are to have one agent for lighting 
and another for cooking and heating, we have not the slightest 
doubt that they will find themselves much better off than if they 
had been confined to electricity. Had general gas lighting been 
included, they would have found still further economy. 
While referring to this matter of cook- 
Some Cooking Tests. ing in connection with housing schemes, 


attention may be directed to the article 
which was reproduced from ‘‘ West’s Gas’ in ‘*‘ THE Gas 
SALESMAN ”’ last week, and which was contributed to our de- 
lightful young contemporary by Mr. A. E, Ruffhead, the En- 
gineer and Manager of the Darlington Corporation Gas-Works. 
The purpose of the article was to communicate the results of 
some perfectly independent tests, which had been made by the 
head cookery mistress of the Corporation -Education Depart- 
ment, regarding the relative costs of cooking by coal, gas, 
and electricity, under comparable conditions, during her instruc- 
tional lectures. The purpose of these was to provide informa- 
tion for the Housing Committee in connection with a new 
housing scheme, which initially will comprise 200 houses. One 
can appreciate that, had the head cookery mistress been able to 
devote her whole attention to the cooking, instead of having 
occasionally to stop to explain her methods to the students, the 
figures might have been somewhat reduced. At the same time, 
they were all obtained under comparable conditions without 
favour being shown to one or other of the fuels. The figures 
which resulted from the tests show that coal is the most ex- 
pensive of all fuels for cooking, in view of the fact that there 
has to be an expenditure of coal, lighting material, and labour 
in order to ignite the fire, and bring the oven up to baking point 
before cooking can begin. The conditions of the tests were 
precisely similar in each case. Four loaves of bread were 
baked, two batches of pastries, rhubarb tart, and Yorkshire 
pudding. A joint of beef was roasted, and potatoes and cab- 
bage boiled. The consumption was 67°7 c.ft. of 475 B.Th.U. 
gas, the charge for which is 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. or 6°3d. per 
therm. The cost for gas was 2d. The consumption of elec- 
tricity was 6°3 units at 1d. per unit, making the cost 6°3d. The 
coal charge, at 40s. per ton, to make and maintain the fire, was 
tod. With equal cooking, the loss of weight of meat with gas 
was 15'9 p.ct.; with electricity 18°6 p.ct. In the water heating 
tests, six gallons of cold water were heated to boiling point. 
The consumption was 46°3 c.ft. of 475 B.Th.U. gas, which, at 
6°3d. per therm, cost 1°38d. The electricity consumption for 
doing the same work was 4°1 units, at a 1d. per unit, or 4'1d. 
A test was not made with coal for water heating. Thus it will 
be seen that the cooking cost by electricity 4°3d. more than by 
gas; and the heating of the six gallons of water by electricity 
2°72d. more than by gas. 
A report received from Paris on the 
28th ult. stated that a short circuit in 
an hotel in the Rue de Chalon, near the 
Gare de Lyon, started a fire, which spread to the staircase, and 
prevented people in the hotel from leaving. Through the fire, 
some of the occupants of the bedrooms jumped from the win- 
dows, while about twenty other residents were rescued by the 
firemen. The same day, an account was published of a disas- 
trous fire which occurred at Bilston early the previous morning, 
when the Lion Hotel was found to be on fire about 2 a.m. The 
origin of the disaster, ‘‘ it is thought, was the fusing of an 
electric wire.’’ All the people in the place were rescued. The 
investigation by a mouse of the switchboard at the Woking 
Electricity Works last Wednesday week caused a “ short ”’ 
which put all Byfleet users of electricity into darkness, caused 
them much inconvenience, and occasioned the death of the 
mouse. It does not take much to produce an interruption of 
an electricity supply. 


Mishaps. 


a 





an 


FORTHCOMING 


Nov. 18.—MIDLAND Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. Paper by Mr. P. H. Wilson, of the Stanton 
Ironworks Company, Ltd. 

Nov. 18.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (Eastern District).—Meeting at No. 28, Gros- 
venor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30. 

Nov. 19.—Erricigncy Cius.—Discussion on the Relative Fields 
and Merits of Gas and Electricity.—7.30 for 8. Vernon 
House, Park Place, St. James’ Street, S.W. 

ov. 20.—YoRKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AsSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Sheffield. 
°v. 26.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 
. Paper by: Mr. F. S. Larkin. 
ec, 4.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION. 
—Joint visit with Western Junior Gas Association to the 
Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
*. 4.—ScortisH Junior Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 


TRICT).—Joint meeting with Eastern District, at Edinburgh. 
Paper by Mr. C, B. Tully. 
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ENGAGEMENTS. » 


an 






Dec, 7-8.—INsTITUTION OF FuEL TEcHNOLOGY.—Meeting. 


Dec. 8.— MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to the Stretford Gas-Works. Paper by Mr. J. Carr. 
Dec. 8.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Districr Junior Gas As- 


SOCIATION.—Visit to the works of Messrs. Parkinson & 
Cowan, Ltd. 


Dec. 14.—NationaL Gas CounciLt.—Meeting. 
Dec. 14.-FEDERATION OF Gas EmpLoyEers.—Meeting. 


Dec. 16.—Mip1anp Junior Gas AssociaTIion.—Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. Paper by Mr. A. Knight. 


Dec. 17.—LonDoN AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas As.- 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical {tn 
stitute. Paper by Mr. C. M. Croft. 


Feb. 16.—‘* B.C.G.A.’’ MipLanp District CONFERENCE. 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Dec. 13.—Emergency Committee, Finance Committee. 
Dec. 14.—Advisory Committee on Education, 
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INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





Examinations in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply, 1926. 
Second List of Successful Internal Candidates. 


In sending us the list of successful internal candidates in the 
Institution’s Examinations in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply, 
Mr. Walter Hole, the Organizing Secretary, writes as follows: 


1 have pleasure in sending an abstract of the Examiner’s 
Report for publication, and also a further list of successes 
gained at the examinations held last May. There is still one 
outstanding case, which is being investigated by the Board of 
Education. With that exception this list is final. 

Perhaps a word of explanation of the delay in issuing this list 
is desirable in view of the large number of letters which have 
been received on the subject. In the first place, this has been 
due to the extraordinary dilatoriness of some of the technical 
schools in forwarding the record forms relating to their candi- 
dates, upon which the award of certificates is based. Some 
reached the Organizing Secretary as late as Oct. 7, and others 
on Sept. 27, and still others on Sept. 8. In the second place, 
additional delay has been caused by the inadequate filling-in, 
in many cases, of the particulars required on the record fonms, 
which has necessitated reference to, and personal investigation 
by, H.M. Inspector at the school. 

The Committee are extremely desirous that the results should 
be made known as soon as possible after the examinations. 
They realize the seriousness of, and the inconvenience caused 
by, such regrettable delay; and steps have been taken which 
will, it is hoped, obviate any possibility of it recurring in the 
future. 

WaLTeR HOLe, 
Organizing Secretary. 


SECOND LIST OF SUCCESSFUL INTERNAL CANDIDATES. 
HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Gas Supply —Ordinary Grade, 


Name! Class. Ancillary Subjects Taken. 
Beaumont, A. 2nd Building Construction, Electricity, 
and Magnetism. 
Ward, G. A. 2nd Building Construction, Organic 
Chemistry. 
LONDON, REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC. 
Gas Engineering—Ordinary Grade. 
Stonham, B. Ist Chemistry, Physics, Engineering 
Science. 
Ibbett, N. G. 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Fhysics, Engi- 
neering Science. 
Beck, C. J. 2nd Chemistry, Physics, Engineering 
Science. 
Gas Engineering—Higher Grade. 
Clarke, N. V. Ist Chemistry, Engineering Science. 
Watson, G. H. and Chemistry, Engineering Science. 
Walker, M. 2nd Chemistry, Engineering Science. 
Kimmins, L. G. 2nd Chemistry, Engineering Science. 
LONDON, WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Gas Supply—Ordinary Grade. 
Beretta, J. L. Ist Engineering Science, Technical 
Drawing. 
Craton, H. Ist Engineering Science, Technical 
Drawing. 
Gas Enginecring—Ordinary Grade. 
Sat as advanced supply students in 
Poulter, L. Ist order to obtain first in Ordinary 
a Grade Gas Engineering as a 


qualification for passing to the 
Diploma in Gas Supply. 


Phillips, S. T. Ist 

ABSTRACT OF REPORT OF EXAMINERS AND ASSESSORS. 

GAS ENGINEERING. 

The number of candidates presenting themselves for examina- 
tion, and the degree of their successes, were as follows : 








WILTON’S PORTABLE TAR-DEHYDRATING PLANT. 


In France, road and rail distances are longer than in 
England, and the country is not so thickly developed indus- 
trially ; and consequently it is not surprising to find, now that 
road tar interests have come fully to life, that the Wilton 
dehydrating and road-spraying units are entering into popu- 
larity. They were dealt with by M. Winckler in a paper be- 
fore the International Road Congress in Milan; and our con- 
temporary, the ‘** Journal des Usines a Gaz,’’ has referred more 
than once to them. 

These Wilton road units permit the home treatment of crude 
tar, no matter how small the producing works; only simple 
apparatus and little labour being required. A unit comprises 
two tank lorries, and a trailer which is attached to one or other 
of the lorries, and on which is mounted the simple tar plant. 
The idea is to have one lorry at work and one filling up. 

Phe crude tar is forced by a pump through a coil in the lorry 





+++ 











: > Absent 
| Papers First Second : 

——— Worked. Class. Class. Failures. — 
Ordinary Grade . 70 24 (4 W.D.)* 24 22 8 
Higher Grade. . 39 10 16 13 
Diploma Grade 7 {? W.D. I 3 

I 


*W.D, = With Distinction. 


It is a pleasure to report that in each stage there were signs 
of great improvement over the work of previous years. The 
value of the training in cognate subjects is evidently having a 
marked effect, and is revealing itself in the work of the students, 

The number of Diploma candidates is encouraging—th 
theses were consistently good, and the written and oral ex- 
amination results gratifying. ‘The type of man coming forward 
for this stage is particularly good, and promises well for the 
future of the industry. 

The papers in the Higher Grade showed improvement over 
those of the two previous years. There is still, however, a 
tendency, both in this Grade and in the Ordinary, to side-track 
sketches where they are expressly asked for. The Examiners 
desire evidence that the candidates in the Ordinary and Higher 
Grades, particularly the latter, should be able to make a precise 
and reasonable sketch. 

The Assessor is impressed with the great difference in the 
standard of papers in the Ordinary Grade presented by the 
various training centres; but as correct standards are in- 
creasingly realized, these differences may be expected to dis- 
appear. 

The Assessors for Scotland report that the general impression 
made upon them is that the candidates had memorized ac- 
curately certain text-book answers regarding various processes, 
but they had not made themselves acquainted with the actual 
construction. For example, some of the sketches were very far 
from accurate in arrangement. 

The Assessors feel that the students should use every oppor- 
tunity available of examining processes and apparatus either 
in operation or when the latter may be under repair. 


GAS SUPPLY. 


The number of candidates entering for the examinations in 
Gas Supply and the results were as follows: 








. Absent 
Papers First Second = * 
= Worked. Class. Class. Failures. — 
Ordinary Grade . 33 13 (2 W.D)* 9 Il 2 
Higher Grade. . 5 os 2 3 
Diploma Grade . oe ° ee 


| 
*W.D. = With Distinction. 


The comments of the Examiners are similar to those. of last 
vear. It is felt that the numbers are disappointingly small 
having regard to the large number of potential candidates, and 
the standard of accomplishment in the Higher Grade Examina- 
tion low, particularly having regard to ancillary subjects. The 
Ordinary Grade students, as last year, gave evidence of better 
grounding in fundamentals; and this, we feel, promises well 
for the future. 

The Assessor in Gas Supply, in the course of his Report, 
states that ‘‘ the standard of work was not very high, and 
candidates might well be directed to pay closer attention t 
grammatical expression and spelling.”’ 

Such sketches as were required were fair, although in this 
respect also improvement might be effected. 











tank ; this coil passing across to a heater carried on the trailer, 


beneath which is a furnace. Tar flows from bottom to top ol 
this heater, and its pressure is kept at such a point that neither 
water nor oils distil off; and circulation is kept going at such 
a speed as to avoid all danger of cokefication. Also, by keeping 
the pressure at about 2°5 kg., the temperature can be brought 
to 210° C. without the tar priming. This coil is brought out 
into an expansion chamber provided with dishes, where the 
pressure is suddenly translated to atmospheric; and water 
vapour, light oils, phenols, and naphthalene come away, while 
the prepared tar flows out from the bottom and into the tank 
of the lorry. The equipment of the trailer may be completed 
with one or two condensers and separators according to whether 
or not it is desired to separate the light and medium oils. The 
plant, though simple, is particularly robust, and upkeep 
charges are low. 

We understand that in this country the plant can be supplied 
by the Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent lurnace 
Co., Ltd., of 76, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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A meeting of the Central Executive Board took place on 
Nov. 9—Mr. D. Mitne Watson (President) in the chair. 

Before the business of the meeting proceeded, the President 
announced that the Gas Light and Coke Company had opened 
a large new showroom in Church Street, Kensington, and that 
it would give him (as Governor of that Company) and the 
Directors great pleasure if the members of the Central Execu- 
tive Board would visit the new showroom on Dec. 14, and take 
the opportunity of holding their next meeting there on that 
date. 

The invitation was gladly accepted. 





















Coat Position. 

In view of the fact that the winter season had commenced, 
sas undertakings were again urged to do everything possible to 
safeguard the position of their coal stocks, and to seize every 
opportunity to secure any coal which was offered. 








Contracts FOR CoKeE, Pircu, &c. 

The question was discussed as to contracts for residual pro- 
ducts entered into prior to the commencement of the coal 
stoppage. It was felt strongly that, in view of the present ab- 
normal conditions, protection should be afforded the gas in- 
dustry in respect of these contracts. 

It was decided that the legal advisers of the Council should 
be consulted as to the position. 























SEAHAM Harpsour ELEctTrRIcITY SPECIAL ORDER. 


It was reported that the Electricity Commissioners had ap- 
proved without inquiry the scheme of the Seaham Harbour 
Urban District Council for supplying electricity to Seaham 
Harbour and its vicinity, and that the Seaham Harbour Gas 
Company had lodged a memorial with the Minister of Trans- 
port, asking that the scheme should not be confirmed, or, if 
confirmed, that the ‘‘ Northumberland ’’ Clause should be in- 
serted. 

It had been decided that the National Gas Council should 
contest the case on behalf of the Gas Company ; and the inquiry 


was to take place on Nov. 12. 
Pustic Uririry Companies -(CapiraL Issues) Act, 1920: 


BORROWING POWERS. 









lt was reported that a difficult question of law had arisen 
with reference to the above Act. It was recalled that, where 
the Special Act authorized the creation and issue of debenture 
stock or the borrowing of money to a limited extent, the Public 
Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1g20, in section 1 (d), 
enabled such companies, where their capital powers were 
limited, to create and issue debenture stock or borrow money to 
an extent not exceeding half the share capital for the time being 
issued and paid up. In section 2 (ii.) it was stated that the Act 
should continue in force for five years and no longer, but that 
the expiration of the Act should not affect the validity of any- 
thing done in pursuance thereof. 

It was stated that many companies took advantage of this 
provision to obtain the necessary consents to increase their 
borrowing powers, and in exercise of such had issued redeem- 
able securities up to 50 p.ct. of their share capital. These 
securities had in certain cases been redeemed by cash payments 
Without the creation and issue of new stock and without pro- 
viding substituted stock. ‘The question had arisen whether the 
application of the Act had permanently enlarged the borrowing 
powers of the companies, thereby enabling them to re-borrow 
at any time up to the full amount of the extended powers, or 
whether on the expiration of the Act, and on the redemption of 
the loans by cash payments made under the Act, companies 
reverted to their original borrowing powers. 

As the point might be of interest and importance to a number 
of undertakings, it was agreed to take counsel’s opinion on the 
question, 






































Costs OF SPECIAL ORDERS. 

It was reported that the Council had taken counsel’s opinion 
With regard to the liability to income-tax of expenses incurred 
in the promotion of Special Orders, and that counsel’s opinion 
Was favourable to the general contention that the expenditure 
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must be divided between capital and revenue in accordance with 
the matters to which the Special Order related. It was stated 
that the Council were therefore awaiting a suitable case in order 
to raise the whole position. 

Tar. 

It was reported that advantage had been taken of the British 
Commercial Gas Association’s Conference at Newcastle to con- 
vene a meeting of the Joint Tar Committee (a) with Coke Oven 
Representatives in the North, and (b) with Highway Surveyors 
from the North-East Coast. The former meeting had been 
presided over by Mr. M. H. Kellett, of the Chilton Collieries, 
Durham. Mr. Milne Watson had attended the meeting in ques- 
tion, and had taken the opportunity of pointing out to the coke 
oven representatives present the importance of supporting the 
work of the British Road Tar Association, and of ratifying the 
constitution at an early date, to enable the Association to be put 
upon a proper basis. 

At the meeting with surveyors from the north-east district, 
the suggestion was made that a Joint Consultative Committec 
should be formed between tar producers and highway surveyors 
in the district, similar to that already in existence in the South 
of England. 

Suggestions have also been made that similar Joint Com- 
mittees should be formed in other parts of the country—viz., 
Scotland and South Wales. 

Steps are being taken to bring these suggestions before the 
Council of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
and the County Surveyors’ Society. 

Drart SPECIFICATION FOR TAR FOR ROAD SPRAYING. 

It was reported that the British Road Tar Association had 
been considering the draft of a new specification for tar for 
road surfacing, which it had been decided to submit to the 
producers for their suggestions. Copies were handed to the 
members of the Board for their consideration and suggestions, 
at an early date 

British TusE ASSOCIATION. 

It was stated that a large number of gas undertakings pur- 
chased wrought-iron pipes and fittings direct from the manu- 
facturers; and it was suggested that, where these purchases 
were on a sufficiently large scale, gas undertakings should be 
entitled to the same terms as merchants and other large buyers. 

It was agreed that the Council should make representations 
to the British Tube Association that the merchants’ discount of 
124 p.ct. should in like circumstances be allowed to gas under- 
takings. 

MAKERS. 

It was reported that, in accordance with a previous decision 
of the Board, a conference had been held on Oct. 13 between 
representatives of the meter makers and the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Council, with regard to proposals for amalgama- 
tion of meter companies and the creation of a_ profit-sharing 
scheme as between makers and buyers. 

The meter makers stated that they were not unanimous with 
regard to such proposals. They had, therefore, been informed 
that, if at any time they were desirous of putting forward an 
agreed scheme, the Committee of the Council would be pre- 
pared to meet them and discuss the position. 

Housinc (RurAL WorkKeErS) BILL. 

Reference was made to this Government measure introduced 
by the Ministry of Health, whereby local authorities might 
submit to the Ministry schemes with respect to the reconstruc- 
tion and improvement of houses or buildings within their areas, 
and when such schemes were approved by the Minister, local 
authorities might give financial assistance thereto by either 
grant or loan. 

The Bill provided that each scheme was to specify the nature 
of the works in respect of which assistance was to be sought, 
and such works ‘‘ may consist of structural alteration, repair, 
addition, provision of water supply or sanitary conveniences, o1 
other like works.”’ 

It was agreed that the Council should endeavour to obtain an 
enlargement of the definition of works to be assisted, so as to 
include the provision of ‘‘ gas supply ”’ in addition to ‘ water 
supply.’’ 


CONFERENCE WITH METER 


sé 








SMOKE ABATEMENT ABROAD. 


ommenting on the recent Smoke Abatement Conference in 
Birmingham, our contemporary, the ‘‘ Journal des Usines a 
Graz," says it is not only in Great Britain that the pure-air 
campaign has become a burning question—in Germany it is in 
the forefront of current activities; and in the United States it 
las resulted, in the majority of States, in regulations some- 
limes Draconian, the rigid enforcement of which has in many 
“ases entirely banished the smoke nuisance. ; 
is the campaign a novelty in France, as witness the 
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ores made in Paris in 1854 by M. Pietri, Prefect of the Seine, 
based on the report of the eminent chemist Boussingault—a 
report which might have been written yesterday, and which 


>>> 


extolled the use of coke as the best solution of the smoke pro- 
blem. This was followed in 1855 by an “ Instruction of the 
Council of Public Hygiene and Health of the Department of 
the Seine,’’? setting out means of suppressing smoke by the 
improvement of combustion. Then came the 1898 Order, which 
is still active, ‘‘ and the application of which is enforced from 
time to time.’’ At the present moment there has been organ- 
ized by the Bureau of Research and Invention a conference of 
those interested in smoke-consuming appliances ; and a fund of 
10,000 francs has been put at its disposal by the Seine Council. 
Our contemporary compares the gas consumption per consumer 
per annum of Birmingham, London, Paris, Paris Suburbs, and 


Lyons. The figures, in cubic metres, are: 1600, 1100, 660, 
590, 450. We wish our French friends speedy fortune in re- 


ducing the hiatus. 
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NEW SHOWROOMS OF THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 


Well-Situated Premises in Walham Green. 










COMPANY. 











AN AcTIVE YEAR. 

It is no use professing faith in the value of publicity and 
good service unless this idea is translated into action. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company hold the belief—founded on ex- 
perience—that the gas industry should make known to the 
public the value of a good gas supply, and should couple with 
their publicity work a really first-class service. And the Com- 
pany not merely hold this belief; they act upon it. Their action 
in this respect is characterized by the energy and thoroughness 
with which they tackle all their problems. During the past 
twelve months, showrooms of which it can be truly said that 
they combine art and utility have been opened in Westminster, 
Islington, Golders Green, Goodmayes, and Edgware; and last 
month, on Oct. 19, H.R.H. the Duchess of York performed 
the opening ceremony of the new showrooms and offices in 
Church Street, Kensington, which premises are certainly the 
finest for their purpose in this country, probably in the world. 




























































































A FurRTHER ADVANCE. 

The opening of a new showroom and district office at the 
Broadway, Walham Green, on Nov. 10, marked a further step 
in the Company’s policy of meeting the steady increase in the 
demand for modern gas labour-saving appliances by providing 
throughout their area conveniently situated offices and show- 
rooms where the latest and most efficient types of apparatus 
can be chosen—and here it may be mentioned that the number 
of fires, cookers, and water heaters sold or let on hire by the 
Company is increasing at the rate of 100,000 a year. 

The new showrooms have supplanted the local office at 
Harwood Terrace, which had become inadequate to cope with 
the requirements of the 52,000 customers in the Fulham, 
Walham Green, and West Kensington district. 










































































shopping area well served by trains and omnibuses. Mr. W. J. 
Tapper, A.R.A., F.R.1I.B.A., was responsible for the design, 
decoration, and furnishing of the showroom, and the con- 
tractors employed were Messrs. J. & R. Rooff. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE PREMISES. 

The corner-site building is a four-storey one. The main 
showroom, or what may be termed the reception lounge, is on 
the ground floor; and here accounts are paid. There is no pro- 
vision for window displays; instead, the passers-by are able to 
see the whole showroom as one large and attractive exhibit. 
























































The site of the | 
new premises is an excellent one, for it is in the centre of a | 








A VIEW THROUGH THE GENERAL SHOWROOM. 


On the first floor are the hot water section, the cooker display, 
and the hire-fire and lighting fittings room. More elaborate 
fires are displayed in the reception lounge; and the connections 
to these and to all fires throughout the building are concealed— 
a practice which enhances the clean, efficient, and artistic ap- 
pearance of the gas fire, and one which, as we have said before, 
could with great advantage be more universally adopted. 

In the lighting fittings room, care has been exercised to pre- 
serve the general effect of the decorative scheme, which is grey 
and cream. The Company have five standard plain colours for 
their silk shades; and these colours will be shown successively, 
and not in a jumbled mass. On Nov. 10 the colour was red, 
and the effect was excellent. Throughout the building the 
lights are switch controlled—a feature which attracted consider- 
able attention on the opening day. 

The second floor is devoted to offices and a staff dining room, 
and in the basement is an office for the prepayment meter 
collectors. 

OPENING CEREMONY. 


The opening ceremony was performed by the Mayor oF 
FuLuHam (Alderman W. J. Waldron, J.P.), who was accom- 
panied by the Mayoress and supported by many of the mem- 
bers and principal officers of the Council, the Fulham Chamber 
of Commerce, the West Kensington and Fulham Chamber of 
Trade, and the Rotary Club. 

The visitors were welcomed by Mr. D. Mitne Watson, D.L., 
LL.D., the Governor of the Company, with whom were Messrs. 
R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B. (Director), R. W. Foot (Assistant 
General Manager), W. L. Galbraith (Secretary), F. W. Good- 
enough, C.B.E. (Controller of Gas Sales), and Stephen Lacey 
(Deputy Controller of Gas Sales). 


‘** Fairy Gas ’’? ComMPETITION. 

Mr. Mine Watson said that, before asking the Mayor to 
declare the new showrooms open, he had a short statement to 
make. The British Commercial Gas Association held annually 
a competition for children, known as the ‘‘ Fairy Gas ’’ Com- 
petition. There were two sections; one for children between 
10 and 16 years of age, the other for those under 10. This year 
over 100,000 children entered for the competition, and 9000 


| efforts were selected by their teachers for submission to the 


judges. The older boys and girls were asked to write an essay 
on ‘‘ Gas is the Housewife’s Helpmate,’’ after reading a leaflet 
entitled ‘‘ Coal is the Housewife’s Checkmate.’ The first 


| prize—a scholarship of £50—was won by a girl in Cardiff. The 
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Cooker Section. 


second prize of £5 was won by the son of one of the Com- 
pany’s consumers—W. J. F. Reeves, of Stratford, who was 
with them that day, together with his parents and his teacher 
from Carpenters Road School, Stratford. The Gas Light and 
Coke Company, .said Mr. Milne Watson, proposed to give 
Willie Reeves stock in the Gas Light and Coke Company to the 
value of £5, as an addition to the prize of £5 awarded him by 
the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ It was suggested to his parents that the 
prize should be similarly invested. 

Two other children over ten years old from the Company’s 
area were awarded ‘‘ meritorious ”’ prizes of 10s. each; and the 
Directors proposed to add sufficient to buy for each of them a 
£1 share in the Company. The names of the prize-winners 
were Nellie Hewson and Florence Goldsack. Of the younger 
children—those under 1o—who entered for the painting section 
of the competition, a girl from the Company’s district won the 
third prize of 10s. In this case also the Company proposed to 
add sufficient to enable her to purchase a £1 share in the 
Company. 

At this stage the Mayoress presented the prizes. 


MAINTAINING THE GAs SUPPLY. 


It was now his privilege, continued Mr. MitnNe Watson, to 
ask the Mayor of Fulham to declare the premises open. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company served the whole of the Fulham 
area, in which they had no fewer than 52,000 consumers, who 
depended largely for their comfort and well-being on an efficient 
gas supply. In these circumstances, it was only right that the 
Company should do all possible to render their customers a 
thoroughly good service ; and it was for this reason that the new 
premises, which were situated conveniently and in the centre of 
a shopping area, had been brought completely up-to-date, to 
supplant the old office at Harwood Terrace. As they would 
see, the Company did not believe in hiding their light under a 
bushel. At present, owing to the coal stoppage, they were 
having to cope with a most difficult situation. It was true to 
say that the Company had literally ransacked the earth to ob- 
tain coal. They had spared themselves no pains to secure a 
supply, some of which had come from Czecho-Slovakia, some 
from Westphalia, Canada, and the United States of America, 
and some even from Calcutta. And after six months of the 








A Display of Lighting Fittings. 
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Cashier's Counter and Enquiry Office. 


coal strike they were maintaining a supply of gas which 
throughout that period had never failed. [Hear, hear.] 

He felt sure that His Worship the Mayor would agree with 
him when he said that there was room for both gas and elec- 
tricity in Fulham, and that both were essential to modern exist- 
ence. By co-operation they could do a great deal to render the 
lives of those in Fulham easier and healthier—easier by elimi- 
nating drudgery in the home, healthier by purifying the atmo- 
sphere without—a question in which the Mayor was greatly 
interested. 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 


The Mayor or Futuam first of all congratulated the 
‘* B.C.G.A.”’ on the success which had attended their efforts in 
regard to the ‘‘ Fairy Gas ’’ Competition. He went on to say 
that the Fulham Electricity Department intended to open new 
showrooms in the Broadway, opposite to those of the Gas Com- 
pany. The latter, however, had got in first. [Laughter.] He 
thought it one of the duties of any mayor to take a keen 
interest in the commercial and industrial activities in his dis- 
trict. Certainly he was much interested in the doings of the great 
Gas Light and Coke Company, whose work added so greatly to 
the health and comfort of those in their area of supply. They 
were assembled that day in a bright and cheerful building which 
was formerly an austere banking house. It was situated in 
one of the most important parts of the borough; and he con- 
gratulated the Company in securing such an excellent site, 
where people could conveniently choose gas appliances under 
ideal conditions. The building would doubtless be much fre- 
quented. The association of Fulham with the gas industry was 
of long standing. The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Fulham 
Works—which were among the most up-to-date in the country 
—occupied no less than 293 acres; and it was an astounding 
fact that there were 52,000 of the inhabitants of Fulham on the 
Company’s books. He thoroughly agreed with Mr. Milne 
Watson that there was ample room for both gas and electricity, 
and that they could work side by side for the well-being of the 
community. To his mind, healthy competition was better than 
any monopoly. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


There was one other matter, said the Mayor, to which he 
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would refer, and that was the excellent spirit of comradeship 
which prevailed among the employers and employed of the 
Company. The Company had nearly 20,000 employees, whose 
welfare was fostered by a highly satisfactory co-partnership 
scheme. He believed that co-partnership could solve many of 
their industrial troubles. [Hear, hear.] For all these reasons 
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they should support the Gas Light and Coke Company’s new 
enterprise. ‘ 
Mr. Mitne Watson proposed a vote of thanks, which was 
carried with acclamation, to the Mayor and Mayoress. 
Following this, those present were entertained at tea, and 
then inspected the various exhibits in the showrooms. 





We reproduce an illustration of a modern gas furnace, 30 ft. 
long, recently installed in the Chesterfield area of gas supply. 
The furnace was designed for special work requiring a constant 
temperature of 1250° C., and has been in successful operation 
for several months. It is of the open type, and no muffle is 
used. This feature has been made possible by the ‘* surface 
combustion ”’? system of firing, in conjunction with a clean, 
constant quality fuel such as town gas. The furnace is heated 
by 76 impact-type burners arranged down each side of the 
furnace; and these burners are supplied with a correctly pro- 
portioned and thoroughly homogeneous. mixture of gas and 
air through ten ‘‘ surface combustion ’’ air-gas_ proportioners. 
These proportioners use air under a pressure of about 1 Ib. per 
sq. in. along with gas at ordinary town pressure, and auto- 
matically maintain constant and correct proportions of the gas 
and air in the mixture supplied to the burners without any 
attention on the part of the operator. 

The amount of air-gas mixture consumed by the burners is 
controlled by manipulation of the air valve only ; and a gauge is 
fitted to the burner manifold, by which the operator sets the air 
cock to maintain a certain definite heat. The burners dis- 
charge the perfect mixture of gas and air into beds of broken 
refractory ; combustion being instantaneous and complete on 
the surface of the broken material. The beds rapidly attain a 
state. of incandescence, and radiate heat equally in all direc- 








tions. The material being heated is protected against direct 
radiation from the beds, and only receives reflected radiant 
heat from the furnace walls and roof. Combustion being 
flameless, there is no flame contact with the work. As a slight 
pressure is carried in the furnace, there is no possibility of air 
being drawn into it from the atmosphere. | Heating is abso- 
lutely uniform from end to end of the furnace, and the singh 
valve control gives positive control of temperature. 

The firebrick lining of the furnace is backed-up throughout 
with 25 in. of ‘* Sil-O-Cel”’ insulating brick, which reduces 
the heat losses to a minimum. The casing is constructed of 
mild-steel plates rigidly braced together by buckstays and tie 
bolts. 

The furnace can be heated up, from a cold start, to 1250° C. 
in 2} hours on a gas consumption of 18,500 c.ft., and to main- 
tain a temperature of 1250° C. in the furnace with the doors 
closed requires 3500 c.ft. per hour. It is worthy of note that 
during the past seven years the output of gas in Chesterfield 
has been more than doubled, representing an annual to p.ct. 
compound increase. While this cannot be attributed to an 
increased industrial load, it is evident from this article that no 
opportunity is lost by the Chesterfield Gas Department in ex- 
ploiting gas for all purposes. 

The furnace was designed and constructed. throughout by 
British Furnaces Ltd., Derby Road, Chesterfield. 


iin 
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COKE BY PREPAYMENT. 

Why not sell coke on the prepayment system? asks Major 
P. H. Richardson, of Messrs. O. Bruster & Richardson. The 
following is his suggestion with regard to the matter. 

The prepayment meter was invented to enable the artisan 
and the poorer people to use gas; and many gas undertakings 
have an enormous number of these meters in use. Now that 
the first cost of the installations has been recovered, the prepay- 
ment branch of most gas companies’ business is a very re- 
munerative one 

Coke is the cheapest smokeless fuel at present on the market, 
and it is the poorer people to whom this fuel should appeal. 
The time, I feel, will soon arrive when gas companies, to 
dispose of their coke to the best advantage, will have to con- 
sider letting out on simple hire or long term hire-purchase— 
preferably the former—suitable coke-burning apparatus, such 
as hot water boilers, open coke fires for heating rooms, and 
closed stoves for general heating. 

With the poorer class of people, whose budget is a weekly 
one, there might be some difficulty in collecting cash for coke 
supplied. The suggestion is that the price-changing wheels of 
the prepayment gas meter should be altered to allow a 20 p.ct. 
or 25 p.ct. excess charge to be made through the meter. The 


-_ 


collector, when emptying the meter, would then allocate in 
suitable columns in his book, and on the customer’s receipt, 
75 p.ct. or 80 p.ct. of the money in the meter to the purchase of 
gas already supplied, and the remaining 25 p.ct. or 20 p.ct. lo 
the purchase of coke already supplied or to be supplied. 

This would solve the difficulty of collecting small payments 
for coke, and at the same time would tie the consumer to the 
gas undertaking for his supplies of solid fuel. 

These consumers would not then be so likely to buy coke 
from merchants, for which they would have to pay cash on the 
spot, 


— 
a 





Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—On Saturday, Nov. 20, the 
Association will visit the Sheffield Gas Company’s distribution 
stores and the Grimethorpe Works. Following the inspection, 
the President, Mr. S. T. S. Musgrove, of Sheffield, will deliver 
his presidential address. 


Combustion of Carbonic Oxide.—The Gas Light and Coke 
Company have reprinted, in booklet form, the account of 4 


lecture on the ‘* Combustion of Carbonic Oxide,” delivered by 
Prof, W. A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., at the Company’s office on 
June 24, which was given in the ‘‘ Journat’’ for June 3° 


Pp. 725. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS 


INDUSTRIES. 


AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING. 


THE Autumn General Meeting of the Society was held last Thursay, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
London, W.C_ The business proceedings were preceded by a luncheon, at which Viscount EDNAM, M.C. 


(the President), occupied the chair. 


By his side was Mr. Frederick J. Gould (the Chairman of the 


Council) ; and with them at the top table were Sir Arthur Duckham, KC B.; Prof. Smithells, C.M.G, 
F.R.S. ; Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C B.E. ;.Mr. R. B. Hodgson ; Mr. Cyril G. Davis ; Alderman George 
Clark, J.P.; Mr. F.C. Tilley ; Mr. H. J. Donkin; Mr. R. J. Milbourne, J.P.; Dr. E. W. Smith ; and 


Mr. C A. Goodall. 


Before saying grace, the President said that, being Armistice Day, he would ask 


those present to stand in silence for a few moments, in memory of the fallen—and particularly of those 
connected with the Society who died serving their King and country in the great war 


At the conclusion of the lunch, there were a few short but 
forceful speeches. The Loyal Toast having been honoured, 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. I, J. Goutp said it was his privilege, as Chairman of the 
Council, to propose the next toast—that of ‘* The President.’’ They 
as a Society had always been fortunate in their Presidents. In the 
venty-one years of their existence, a number of distinguished men 
had occupied the chair; but they had never been more fortunate 
than at the present time. He knew he was expressing the feeling 
f then all when he said they were proud to have Lord Ednam as 
heir President. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] By reason of the fact that he 
was a coal owner, he was intimately associated with the great gas 
industry, with which the Society was bound up. Those of them 
who had been to Newcastle recently, attending the successful con- 
ference of the British Commercial Gas Association (presided over so 

ly by Mr. John Cowen, and organized so splendidly by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough) would quite agree that Viscount Ednam, as the repre- 
sentative of the Society of British Gas Industries, did excellently in 
every way. This was particularly the case at the various functions 
which they had to attend. It was quite true that in one speech Lord 
Ednam modestly denied any knowledge of gas; but as a matter of 
fact, they were all very pleased with his performance, [ Laughter. ] 
they did know, however, that Lord Eduam was a strong advocate 
of the use of smokeless gaseous fuel, and they might hear later in 
the day more of what he thought of gas lighting. Ihe day was one 
of remembrance, and he was minded to tell them something about 
France. During the past summer, when motoring in his own beauti- 
ful West Country, he (Mr. Gould) called at a certain town to see a 
certain Gas Manager, and this Manager, in conversation, said : 
“Gould, | should like to congratulate your Society upon having as 
its President Lord Ednam.’’ He asked :‘* Do you know Lord 
Ednam? ’? And smiling reminiscently, the Manager replied: ‘* Well, 
you see, I served in France under Lord Ednam. I was a Farrier- 
Sergeant in the 1oth Hussars, and no soldier could wish to serve 
inder a better man or a finer officer.’’ 

The Presipent thanked them all from the bottom of his heart for 
the kind way in which they had received and drunk the toast, but 
said he could assure them that no toast was ever less deserved. He 
vas afraid that the Chairman of the Council had painted the picture 
in altogether too rosy hues. Mr. Gould had referred to the list of 
distinguished Past-Presidents of the Society. At the previous meci- 
ing, he (the President) had assured them ot the trepidation with 
which he took over the office, when he looked down the list. It 
could fairly be said that the Society had had a most excellent list ct 
Presidents, with perhaps only one exception [laughter]; and he 
would never cease to be sensible of the great honour they had im- 
posed upon him. He was the youngest President they had ever had. 
He was most undeserving of the position; but he did honestly wish 
to do everything in his power to enhance the reputation of the Society, 

help them to arrive at the goal which they were all seeking— 
the stiJl greater prosperity of the gas industry. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THEIR PROPER SPIERE. 


red that the first half, at any rate, of his year of office had 

deen singularly inauspicious. He supposed that the gas industry, 
in common with every other industry in this country, had never 
before been through such a difficult period, but he thought that the 
end of the struggle in the coal fields was really in sight at last. Ter- 
sonally, he was of opinion that the next week or two would see the 
end of it. They were, however, bound to feel the effects of it for a 
siderable time. It had been a most damaging period—everybody 
realized this. It had done the country as much harm as several 
months of warfare; but he did think in many ways it would have 
cleared the air. A struggle of this sort was bound to come, and he 
Was not sure that it was not better that it should have come now 
than later on. ‘I believe,’ continued the President, ‘‘ all of you 
will agree with me when I say that, after this struggle is over, and 
we have peace in industry once again, it is most important that the 
Government of this country should do something to limit the activities 
ot the trades unions to within their proper and legitimate sphere. 
“ Hear, hear.’?] I do not think that can be emphasized too strongly. 
1 am the last person in the world to deny that the trades unions 
perlorim a most important function so long as they keep within their 
‘egitimate sphere; but it is not right that a small minority of trades 
union leaders should take their orders from Moscow. ‘That has 
become a very hackneyed phrase, but it is strictly true. It is, after 
ll, at the root of the trouble that the trades unions have got this 
‘evolutionary element; and I think that, on this most solemn and 
‘Mportant day, when we are thinking of all those millions of brave 
men who gave their lives for freedom, we should emphasize the fact 
‘iat we have the right to be free, that we fought to be free, from 
s 1 revolutionary Russian ideal, which is slowly but surely 


cor 


permeating the whole of our trades union system. | think that on 
this day, of all days, we ought to make a stand against it, and we 
ought to make it clear to the Government that we are determined 
that they shall make a stand against it. As I said, | am the last 
person to deny that the trades unions have a legitimate function in 
this country; but beyond that do not let them go, and let us get rid 
of all this revolutionary talk once and for all. [** Hear, hear.’’] I 
wish this Society every prosperity in the coming year.” 


SERVICES OF THE VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Mr. R. B. Hopcson, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Vice-Presidents,’’ 
said he had a recollection that some little time ago one of his pre- 


decessors described the Vice-Presidents as a ‘‘ respectable lot of 


PRED. J, GOULD 
Chairman of Council. 


gentlemen.’’ He would add to this, by saying they were a respect- 
able and also a distinguished lot of gentlemen. No society had ever 
been served by more able Vice-Presidents than that Society had been. 
The membership was composed of engineers and manufacturers; and 
yet, looking down the list of Vice-Presidents, he found that most of 
them were gentlemen who were serving in other distinguished posi- 
tions in life. They were men of whom any Society ought to be proud. 
He wanted to say, on behalf of the Council, how much they appre- 
ciated the services rendered by these Vice-Presidents. Without ex- 
ception they had helped the Society in every way possible. He coupled 
with the toast the names of Prof. Smithells and Sir Arthur Duckham. 

Prof. ARTHUR SMITHELLS, in acknowledgment, said he must again 
take the opportunity of thanking the members for their kindness, and 
of telling them how great a pleasure it was to him to come to the 
meetings of the Society, of which he had had the great and highly 
prized honour of being President. There was one principle that had 
guided him in all his transactions with the gas industry, and that 
was not to go beyond the limits of his own knowledge. This had 
been a very happy thing for the gas industry. [Laughter. ] 


Do Not Misuse THE OprorRTUNITY THAT IS COMING. 


Sir Arrnur DuckiaM also said he was very glad to be present. 
As he had told them before, he was all the more proud of having been 
their President in that he was one of themselves. Viscount Ednam 
might be their youngest President, but he was at the same time prob- 
ably their most popular President. He agreed with the Chairman of 
the Council that they all felt very proud of Lord Ednam up at New- 
castle. Referring to what the President had said in his speech, he 
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remarked that many of the ‘‘ Reds,’? who were to-day preaching 
revolution and the shooting-down of people, were conscientious ob- 
jectors to taking life during the war. As to the future, he was full 
of hope. He believed that when this long dispute was over there 
were great times coming for the country and for the gas industry ; 
and he was certain that everything went to show that their manual 
workers realized that this everlasting talk of revolution and striking 
was no more satisfactory to them than to the community at large, 
and were willing to settle down to hard work in the future. ‘‘ But,”’ 
added Sir Arthur, ‘* 1 am quite certain that really happy conditions 
must depend upon closer association of the employer with the em- 
ployed—the removal of negotiations from central councils to districts. 
With these conditions, I am sure we are in for a prosperous time. 
There must naturally be a boom after this long period of coal stop- 
page—a time during which money will come in readily; but I do 
trust the opportunity will. not be misused. If the boom were mis- 
used, we might have another period of depression which we should 
all fear.’ [Applause.] 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting was afterwards held in the hotel— 
Viscount Epnam (the President) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) had received apologies 
for absence from, among others, Sir Dugald Clerk, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Lord Riddell, Lord Merrivale, Professor Harold B. 
Dixon, Mr. D. Milne Watson, Lord Weir. of Eastwood, Sir 
Alfred Mond, Mr. Charles Clare, Alderman F. J. West, Mr. 
J. W. Broadhead, and Mr. Albert Cliff. 

Mr. FrepDeErIck J. GouLp (the Chairman of the Council) read 
the following : 


Report of the Chairman of the Council. 


It is customary at our Autumn General Meeting for the 
Chairman to give a short report on the Society’s work during 
the past six months. 


Tue Late ALDERMAN DEPREE. 


It is with very much regret we have to record the death of 
Alderman F. Templer Depree, Chairman of Messrs. Willey & 
Co., Ltd., who had for so many years been closely associated 
with our Society, in which he took the greatest interest, and 
was a past Chairman of the Council. He will be greatly missed 
in the gas industry. The Secretary, on behalf of the Society, 
sent a floral tribute and letter of condolence. 

Tue Coa STRIKE. 

The period under review has been full of anxiety, not only to 
the gas industry and the members of this Society, but to the 
country generally. The coal strike has dealt our trade such a 
blow that the loss to the community is enormous—calculated at 
400 millions. The loss to the export trade alone is staggering. 
In 1914 the country was sending abroad approximately go 
million tons of coal; and it is very doubtful if we shall recover a 
third of this during the next five years. 

Gas undertakings all over the country have had a most 
anxious time, owing to the shortage of suitable coal for carbon- 
ization purposes; and they have as a whole earned the nation’s 
gratitude for maintaining supplies in such a crisis. The short- 
age of coal at home has undoubtedly served to popularize 
smokeless fuel, which has ensured us a clearer atmosphere than 
usual at this time of the year. 

Many important subjects have been dealt with during the 
half-year ; and as the members are now kept in touch with the 
work of the Society through the monthly letter after the Council 
meetings, I propose on this occasion to refer to only a few 
special matters. 


Sir ALFRED Monpb’s ADDRESS. 


We are much indebted to our Past President, the Right Hon. 
Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., for his very able address at our 
annual meeting in June. This dealt largely with the crisis in 
the coal industry, and emphasized the need for coal-selling 
organizations and the necessity of placing the industry on a 
profit-sharing basis. 

We are pleased to note that Sir Alfred Mond is Chairman of 
the National Fuel and Power Committee set up by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and that Mr. D. Milne Watson, 
D.L., and Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., two of our Past Presi- 
dents, are members of that Committee. 

At the coming-of-age celebrations at Sheffield University, held 
in July, Sir Robert Hadfield; Bart., F.R.S., one of our Past 
Presidents, kindly acted as our delegate, and conveyed our con- 
gratulations and good wishes. 


UNIVERSAL SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, BIRMINGHAM. 


A very successful exhibition, at which a number of our mem- 
bers exhibited, was held in Birmingham in.September. It 
showed what is being done by the gas industry towards the 
abolition of smoke. In connection with the exhibition a Smoke 
Abatement Conference was held, at which a number of subjects 
relating to this important matter were discussed by leading 
public men and technical experts. During the run of the ex- 
hibition an official visit was paid by the Midland Association of 
Gas Engineers, when a valuable paper was given by Sir Arthur 
Duckham on ‘* The Contribution of the Gas Industry to the 
Problem of Smoke Abatement.” 





——= 


EXHIBITIONS. 


This important question, which was referred to by the Chair. 
man at the annual meeting in July, has been under considera. 
tion at several Council meetings, and resolutions have now 
been come to with regard to the co-operation of members of the 
rp pe in future exhibitions, which we trust will prove of bene. 

t to all. 


Distance LIGHTING OF GAS WITHOUT THE USE OF A By-Pass. 


This question, which came up at meetings of the British 
Commercial Gas Association, has been under the consideration 
of the members of Section VII. They are convinced of th 
desirability of having such a device, and are of opinion that gas 
lighting would be very greatly assisted if some such method 
could be found; but they feel that the task is one for th 
chemist rather than the mechanical engineer. It has now been 
decided to approach Leeds University, to see what can be done 
in research work, 


REVISION OF RaiLway CLASSIFICATION OF GooDs. 


Messrs. Tweedy & Holt, our Railway Experts at Halifax, 
have watched our interests at meetings of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal. Their reports on railway matters are issued in the 
‘* Bulletin ’? and the monthly letters to the members, so as tu 


keep them in touch with these matters. 
Raitway Rates on GAs METERS. 


This matter has been under consideration by the members o! 
Section V., who have had the advice of Messrs. Tweedy & Holt. 
A satisfactory conference was held with the representatives o{ 
the Railway Companies in July, and concessions have now been 
made by them. 


Wroucut-IrRon TuBinc INQuiry. 
_ The Institution of Gas Engineers have drafted a Specifica- 
tion for Wrought-Iron Gas Tube Strip; and at their invitation 


we have appointed representatives to discuss the proposed speci- 
fication and matters relating thereto. 


TRANSLUCENT GLASSWARE FOR LIGHTING FitTINGs. 

The British Engineering Standards Association are dealing 
with this question; and we are co-operating with the British 
Commercial Gas Association in the matter. 

REFRACTORIES. 


The meetings of the Refractories Section of the Cerami 
Society were held at Leeds in September, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr, Frank West, M.I.Mech.E. ‘There was an excellent 
attendance, including a large number of members of Section X. 
of the Society, all of whom are members of the Cerami 
Society; and some very interesting papers were read and dis- 
cussed, 

It is interesting to note that members of both Societies, 
among others, contributed papers, as follows: 


‘* Refractories in the Gas Industry,’”’ by Mr. W. T. Gardner. 

* Practical Results and Experience in the Drying and Burning 
of Refractory Materials,’’ by Mr. F. West, M.1.Mech.E., an 
Mr. J. W. Fagan. 

““A Further Note on the Influence of Iron Oxide in Promot- 
ing the Inversion of Silica,’’ by Mr. W. J. Rees, B.Sc., F.1.C. 

** The Influence of Foreign Matter on the Thermal Expansion 
and Transformation of Silica,’’ by Prof. J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., 
B.Sc., Dr. H. S. Houldsworth, and Mr. J. F. L. Wood. 


The members also visited the University of Leeds, and in- 
spected the Departments of Coal Gas and Fuel and Refractory 
Materials, and the model gas testing plant. 

The report of the Refractory Materials Joint Committee was 
presented at the annual meeting of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers in September. 


Gas Fire FLUuvEs. 


Some of our members were approached by the engineer of a 
well-known gas undertaking on the question of constructional 
work in connection with gas fire flues. A number of cases had 
arisen where totally inadequate sized flues had been built in the 
thickness of the wall, with a view to economizing space. At 
the same time, the British Commercial Gas Association had 
their attention drawn to the tendency in some parts of the 
country for houses to be erected without flues of any kind. 
They have taken the matter up with the Ministry of Health; 
and we hope some satisfactory solution will be found. 


SECTION FOR MAKERS OF TUBES AND PIPES. 


We have had under consideration for some time the question 
of forming a section for makers of tubes and pipes. We are of 
opinion that the demand for this class of material in the gas 
industry more than justifies the formation of such a section. 
As the matter is not yet sufficiently advanced, we are asking 
you at this meeting to authorize, if thought fit, the formation of 
a new Section, No. XV., for Makers of Tubes and Pipes, and 
the consequent addition to Rule VI. 


EXAMINATION PRIZES. 


The prizes in the City and Guilds of London Institute Ex- 
aminations in Gas-Works Practice, Gas Supply Practice, and 
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Gasfitting have been duly awarded, and announced in the 
Technical Press. The Institute state they are confident that 
the award of these prizes is an incentive to serious study on the 
art of their candidates. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my best thanks to the 
Council and members for the support they have given me in our 
endeavours for the welfare of the Society whose interests we 
have so much at heart. 


ILLNESS OF Mr. BROADHEAD. 


Mr. GouLb, during the reading of his report, made reference 
to the fact that Mr. J. W. Broadhead had been suffering from 
erious illness;' and a telegram from the meeting was de- 
patched to him, containing sincere wishes for his speedy re- 
covery. 

Subsequently the members were glad to hear from Mr. 
Wilfrid Drake that, in telephonic conversation with Mr. Broad- 
head, Junior, two days previously, he had learned that his 
father was making very good progress towards recovery, and 
hoped shortly to get into harness once again. 


REMARKS ON THE REPORT. 


Mr. GouLp formally moved the adoption of the report which 
he had read, 

Mr. R. B. Hopcson seconded this, and remarked that the 
account which had been given them indicated the various ways 
in which the Society was proving of use. The Chairman had 
been most attentive to the work. He had been in constant com- 
munication with the Secretary, keeping himself up to date; and 
the report showed how strenuously he was labouring for the 
best interests of the Society. Personally, there were only two 
points raised by the report to which he would like briefly to 
refer. The first was the stoppage of the great coal industry. 
He had had the pleasure of being present at the meetings of the 
British Commercial Gas Association at Newcastle; and he was 
very much impressed there with what was said regarding the 
attitude of the gas companies to the present coal shortage. The 
thing that amazed him most was that, faced by this tremendous 
crisis, the country had once more been able to rise to the occa- 
sion. Within the last six months over 100 million tons of coal 
had been withdrawn from the ordinary uses; and yet they 
found in their industry that, so far from there having been any 
slackening off in the production of gas, there had in most cases 
been an increased quantity sent out. Apart, too, from the great 
steel industries, most of the engineering and manufactyring in- 
dustries of the country had been able to carry on. All this 


—~_ 


spoke volumes for the British manufacturing community. The 
other point to which he wished to allude was the proposed 
formation of Section XV., to deal with steel and cast-iron 
tubes. The Council for some time past had considered that it 
was essential that they should add another to the already exist- 
ing fourteen sections, for the purpose named. They realized 
that steel and cast-iron tubes were commodities—if he might 
use the word—which were greatly utilized in the distribution of 
gas, and so should be suitably represented. The Council had 
already approached several tube manufacturers, and hoped soon 
to be able to proceed with the formation of the section. 
The report was then unanimously adopted. 


SECTION FOR MAKERS OF TUBES AND PIPES. 


On the proposition of Mr. Hopcson, seconded by Mr. F. C. 
TILLEY, it was agreed to authorize the Council, if thought fit by 
them, to form a new Section, No. XV., for makers of tubes and 
pipes, and to make the consequent addition to Rule VI. 

Gas LIGHTING. 

Mr. Goutp then delivered an address upon the subject of 
‘*Gas Lighting,” of which a report appears below, together 
with the discussion. 

He was heartily thanked for his contribution, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. TitLey, seconded by Prof. SMITHELLS. 


STANDARD FOR FLANGES OF Cast-PIPEs. 


Mr. GouLtp said the new standard for the flanges of cast 
pipes in connection with gas practice had now been agreed 
upon, and copies of the publication could be obtained from the 
British Engineering Standards Association, 28, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. This was a matter which had meant long 
negotiations in which the Institution of Gas Engineers and 
their own Society had co-operated. They would all be glad to 
know that the matter had now been settled. 


THE PRESIDENT THANKED. 


Mr. Goutp said he was sure they would ‘not wish to part 
without according a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Ednam for 
presiding. [Applause. ] 

The Presipent said it had been a great pleasure to him to 
take the chair, and all the thanks of the meeting were due to 
their old friend Mr, Griffith, who was so efficient in making the 
arrangements for these affairs, and who so ably looked after 
their comfort. He would like, therefore, to pass on the vote of 
thanks to him. 
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GAS LIGHTING. 


By FREDERICK J. GOULD, Chairman of Council, Society of British Gas Industries. 


{From an Address before the Society, Nov. 11.] 


|The first portion of the paper, which is not reproduced here, 
was devoted to an historical summary of the introduction anJ 
early days of gas lighting. ] 


Gas BuRNERS. 


Krom the seventeenth century, when Clayton pricked a hole 
With a pin in the bladders he had filled with coal gas, to produce 
alight, until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, the basic 
idea of a pin-hole pierced in iron or other metals was the one in 
vogue for the manufacture of gas burners. These were named 
“jets,” and groups of them were called ‘‘ cockspurs ”’ or 
“ cockscombs.’’ When two jets, were made to impinge upon 
one another, producing a fan of flame, they were called fishtail 
and batswing burners; and quantities of these are used at the 
present time. My own earliest recollection of the development 
of these burners was the regulated type made by the late Mr. 
William Sugg, to which was attached a large three-prong 
gallery carrying an opal moon or globe. This was called the 
“ Christiania’? burner; and a most efficient burner it was, 
part of the Houses of Parliament being at one time illuminated 
by it. The names of Sugg and Bray stand out prominently in 
the development of gas burners; and both these names hold an 
honoured place to-day on the membership roll of the Society of 
British Gas Industries. 

The argand burner quickly followed the flat flame, and in the 
early ‘eighties the inverted argand burner was used to produce 
the regenerative type of shadowless burner known as the 
“Wenham.’’ Siemens, I believe, introduced the regenerative 
system; and Wenhams, Sugg, and others developed it. Up to 
1890 this system was largely used in lighting shops, halls, &c., 
as also was the albo-carbon lamp. 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 


In the early eighties a discovery was made by Dr. Auer Von 
Welshach which was to revolutionize gas lighting. It appears 
that while he was in his laboratory experimenting with some 
rare ecarths—having placed them in a vessel with some solution 
“pon the fire—he found that when the liquid boiled over, it 





evaporated on the ends of the fibres of the ragged edges of an 
asbestos card supporting the vessel, and that the salts immedi- 
ately on contact with the flame became luminous. Probably 
with Clamond’s idea (which was to use a metallic gauze or 
basket on top of a bunsen burner, to obtain luminosity) he 
conceived the idea of making a basket or mantle saturated with 
the above-mentioned solution to put over the bunsen flame. 
The Welsbach mantle and burner were then invented. The 
mantle fabric is of either ramie yarn or artificial silk dipped in 
a solution of the nitrates of thorium and cerium, in the pro- 
portion of 99 to 1 respectively. When the mantle is burnt off, 
the nitrates are converted into the highly refractory oxides. By 
altering these proportions, it is possible to produce actual day- 
light effects invaluable to textile and other trades where colour 
matching is required by artificial light. 

‘The first Welsbach mantle to arrive in this country was 
brought from Vienna, suspended in a bird cage. The initial 
methods of manufacture were very crude compared with those 
in use at the present time; many of the operations now per- 
formed by machinery being then done by hand. The mantle 
made in the early dayswas supported from the top by aplatinum 
wire attached to an iron side-supporting one, which, in turn, 
was fixed to the burner. In this form the mantle was sold to 
the consumer; and in the Welsbach Company’s early experi- 
ence many such mantles were sent for by London Gas Com- 
panies by messengers who travelled in cabs—even with a single 
mantle—in order to ensure the safe arrival of their burden at 
its destination. ‘The use of the modern collodion to ensure safe 
packing and transportation, dated from about 1890.” 

If I remember rightly, the first series of these burners, known 
as the ‘‘C ”’ type, were sold at 21s, each and the mantles at 
Is. 3d. 

The introduction of the incandescent mantle, which depends 
for its efficiency upon the temperature of an atmospheric flame 
(which is very largely a function of the pre-aeration of the gas), 
was responsible for the change in the official prescription for 
gas testing—viz., from an illuminating to a calorific standard. 

In 1897 Kent experimented with an inverted mantle sus- 
pended from a swan neck, and this was quickly followed by the 
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Bernt and Cervenka patent inverted burner upon which the 
majority of inverted burners to-day are modelled. 

I do not propose to deal with burner construction itself, to 
which a paper could well be devoted, but will mention two im- 
portant items in connection with modern gas lighting—the 
superheater, and distance control. 

SUPERHEATER. 
, Phis attachment to a gas burner or lamp is a heating cham- 
ber fixed between the mixing tube and the mantle. It is 
usually made of metal, to which the nozzles are attached which 
hold the mantles. The chamber is heated by the flame below 
it, which heats and expands the mixture of gas and air passing 
through it, causing a high flame temperature and therefore in- 
creased mantle luminosity. To give an example, an ordinary 
well-made universal burner, with properly constructed bunsen 
tube, gas injector, and primary air adjuster, fitted with a large 
universal mantle and consuming 4 c.ft. per hour of (say) 500 
B.Th.U. gas at a pressure of 30 tenths, gives a duty of 120 
candles, or 30 candles per c.ft. of gas consumed. Attach to 
the same burner a superheater to which are fixed three bijou 
mantles. The burner will consume the same quantity of gas at 
the same pressure, but will give a duty of 200 candles, or 50 
candles per c.ft. of gas consumed. I have here a copy of a 
hemispherical polar curve showing these results at 65°. 
DistaNce CONTROL. 

The present known methods of lighting inverted incandescent 
burners and lamps from a distance leave much to be desired. 
The most popular and efficient is the pneumatic switch and 
valve unit. This is fitted with a push or button switch which 
can be fixed in any convenient position on the wall. Com- 
pression and suction of air through a small tube releases or 
closes the gas supply, with the exception of enough to feed the 
attached by-pass tube. These sets are supplied with a pro- 
tection plate to be fixed immediately above the burner and below 
the valve, and this should be used in every instance if satis- 
factory working is to be assured. There are other well-known 
devices, such as Sugg’s automatic lighter; but all necessitate 
the use of a by-pass flame. Mr. T. P. Ridley tells us that if 
some means of distance control without the aid of a by-pass 
could be devised, it would be a great help to our lighting in- 
dustry ; and he is quite right. It is possible that we have not 
heard the last of the action of gas (or rather the hydrogen con- 
stituent of the gas) on platinum sponge. As you all know, this 
has been tried; but the difficulty was that the platinum quickly 
oxidized. Overcome this, and your distance lighting is accom- 
plished! I should like to see one of the many able members of 
Section VII. come forward with some such invention, and earn 
the gratitude of the whole of the industry, and incidentally 
make a great deal of money. 

STREET LIGHTING. 

Street lighting is too large a subject to deal with in an ad- 
dress of this description; but I would like to mention that the 
majority of streets in this country are lighted by gas, which is 
the cheapest and best illuminant for the purpose. The Tilley or 
Keith high-pressure systems are effectively employed in many 
large cities, including London ; but the method generally adopted 
is to use a 14-in. or 16-in. street lantern fixed to a cast-iron 
column fitted with a low-pressure cluster superheated burner, 
to which multiples of bijou or No. 2 mantles are attached. 

Mr. H. T, Harrison not long since collected some interesting 
data relating to the lighting of all classes of streets and roads ; 
reference being made to 5676 miles of streets lighted by 190,078 
gas lamps, and 2392 miles.lighted by 70,616 electric lamps. It 
was noticeable that, even in places where municipal electricity 
undertakings existed, about 73 p.ct. of the street lighting was 
carried out by gas. This analysis was made by Mr. Harrison 
in Over 119 county boroughs, metropolitan boroughs, and urban 
districts. His further calculation showed, however, that the 
great majority of streets were inadequately lighted. He de- 
scribed it as ‘‘ inferior beacon lighting.’”’ Here, then, is a large 
field for our further activities. 

Insufficient attention has been given to street lantern design. 
I refer now particularly to the character of the polar curve. 
We get brightly lighted patches, and then a stretch of gloom. 
We need to get down to the problem, like our electrical friends, 
of decreasing the diversity factor. 

The new type of street lamps with reflecting mirrors set at 
scientific angles, and which prevent glare, and give the fullest 
possible diffusion of light, are economical and efficient, and 
mark another step of progress in this section. 


Gas LicuTinG AND HEattu. 

Gas light has been picturesquely described as the sun light of 
past ages extracted from coal, one of Nature’s greatest gifts; 
and in these days of the growing popularity of the ‘‘ gas-filled ”’ 
electric lamp, I do not think that we stress sufficiently the great 
advantage gas has over the electric lamp, and its relative 
hygienic advantages. An incandescent gas burner used in a 
room or office creates ventilation, as an air movement is caused 
by its drawing upon the oxygen for its maintenance—thus re- 
moving vitiated air. It is also a sterilizing agent of exceptional 
value. Most of our modern hospitals for the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases use gas as an illuminant for this reason. Ex- 
periments have proved that even spores of bacilli in the 
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atmosphere of a room will be destroyed. One has only to re. 
member that a very large proportion of the air contained jn 4 
room lighted by gas finds its way either to the flame or suffi. 
ciently within its sphere of. action to be thoroughly sterilized 
before passing away or being inhaled by the occupants. 

As you all know, the late Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, F.1.C., 
F.C.S., conducted a number of experiments in order to find out 
the truth with regard to this important matter. He says: 


An interesting series of experiments which I have mack Ws 
conclusively that, taking an ordinary dwelling room lighted by 
gas, and then the same room lighted by electricity, the air of 
the lower portion of the room, if one or two people only ar 
present, is as pure with the gus lighting as with electric light. 
ing; while if a large number are present the advantages ar 
enormously in favour of gas, the air with electric light be- 
coming rapidly so organically impure as to be positively dan- 
gerous to health. 

With the advent of the electric light as an illuminant, grea 
“stress was laid upon its enormous advantages from the hysieni 
point of view; and its supporters still make claim that it must 
necessity be far more healthful to use as an illuminant than co; 
gas. lt has not unnaturally been assumed that, owing to in- 
candescent electric lighting adding nothing to the impurities i: 
the atmosphere, and—what is quite as important—withdrawing 
no oxygen from it, it must be the most hygienic form of illumina- 
tion to employ; but in the years which have elapsed since elec- 
tricity was pressed into the service of man for illuminating pur- 
poses, it has become perfectly clear that, though it is inactive as 
regards vitiation of the atmosphere, a gas lighted room will 
nearly always be more pleasant and healthy to live in than one 
lighted by ‘the newer form of illuminant. 


The superiority of gas from the ventilating point of view has 
long been recognized by medical authorities. Dr. W. A. Aiken, 
writing in the ‘‘ British.Medical Journal ’? many years ago with 
regard to the change of lighting of large halls, &c., from 
electricity, said: 

The atmospheric conditions are now quite different, for the 
whole contamination is the effect of human exhalations. Such 
air becomes unfit for respiration much earlier than when car- 
bonic acid alone has to be considered; and the necessary air 
change is certainly retarded by the absence of gas burners. 


§as to 


Gas LIGHT AND EYESIGHT. 


Few things are more vital to good health than good sight; 
and it is imperative that we protect our eyes from injury. 
Great danger arises from brilliant unshaded sources of light 
placed in the direct line of vision. The human eye cannot, 
without discomfort, endure a greater brilliancy in the source of 
light which is entering it, either directly or obliquely, than 
about 5 c.P. per sq. in. of lighting source—viz., about the in- 
trinsic brilliancy of an argand burner or an oil lamp. 

The upright incandescent gas mantle has an intrinsic bril- 
liancy of 23 candles to a square inch of source, and therefore 
needs a diffusing globe of about four times its area to give a 
perfect light. The inverted incandescent gas mantle has a 
brilliancy of 40 c.P. per sq. in. of source; but the tungsten elec- 
tric filament vacuum lamp has a brilliancy of 1100 c.p. Other 
values are given in Table I. 


TaBLeE I.—Brightness or Intrinsic Brilliancy of Sources of Light. 


Source, C.P. per Sq. In. 


a ee 800,000 (A. P. Trotter)* 
Searchlight, modern 400,000 si 
Electric arc, naked. . 20,000 (J. Darch)t 
Tungsten electric arc 
(‘* Point-o’-Lite ’’) 12,900 (Dr. Thomas and D. Chandler)} 
Tungsten electric fila- 
ment gasfilled lamp . 5,250 (A. P. Trotter) 
Flame arc oe 5,000 se 
Nernst (zirconium elec- 
tric filament) lamp 3,000 (Dr. L. Bell)§ 
Tungsten electric fila- 
ment vacuum lamp . 1,100 (Dr. Thomas and D. Chandler 
Carbon electric filament 
MD os 4 Nw 6 400 (average) “a 
Gas-mantle, high-pres- 
sure, inverted, . . 250 - 
Acetylene flame. .. 60 (A. P. Trotter) 
Gas-mantle, low pres- 
sure, inverted. . . 40 (Dr. Thomas and D. Chandler) 
Gas-mantle, low-pres- 
sure, upright. . . 23 (A. P. Trotter) 
Frosted tungsten elec- 
tric filament vacuum 
ee ee ee ee 10 no 
Argand gas flame . . 7°5 (Dr. Thomas and D. Chandier) 
Petroleum lamp flame 4tog (A. P. Trotter) 
Batswing gas flame|| 3to4 si 
Candle flame .. . a°s : 
Sky (average brightness) 2°5 (Dr. Thomas and D. Chandler) 
Moon . . *& « 2°0 











* Taken from * Illuminating Engineering.”’ 

+ Taken from “ Trans. Roy. San, Inst.,’? Vol. XXXI., No. ro. 

{ Taken from “ Illumination by Gas’’—one of the World Power Confer« 
Papers read in July, 1924. 

§ Taken trom ‘ The Art of Illumination.”’ 


\| NOTE.—Presumably when burning 16 c.p. gas under the old illumin- 
ating power standara. 
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We have to remember, also, that there is a very real danger 
in the intrinsic brilliancy of the electric lamp. I have good 
authority for stating that it has a most harmful effect on the 
eye, unless it is so obscured as to lose half its power—thus 
doubling its cost. 

Now, Mr. Jacques Abady tells us that the rays of light 
emanating from an incandescent gas mantle contain a larger 
percentage of green waves than the rays proceeding from any 
form of metal-filament incandescent electric lamp. These green 
rays are extremely beneficial, and the mechanism of the eye is 
particularly sensitive to them. Tables II. and III. give colour 
comparisons of various artificial illuminants with daylight. 


TaBLE II.—Extracts from Dr. Nichols’ Table containing Colour 
Comparisons of Various Artificial Illuminants with Daylight. 











| ILLUMINANT. 
| Incan- | Electric 
Colour and : I descent | Rlectric Incandescent 
Wave-Length.| Daylight Oil Acety- Gas |~ ree Vacuum Lamps. 
(White | ,,/? lene Mantle re 
“fen Flame. (Plain 
Sky). Flame. (Low Carbons). 
Pres- Tungsten’ Carbon 
sure). Filament Filament. 
Red, 65u -| ‘oo 1°84 1°38 z°s9* 1°15 I 30 1°38 
Green, 554 .| I 00 0°70 o 78 97 og! 0’ 80 0°"77 
Blue, 454 .| 1r'0O 0°25 0°45 0° 70* 0°60 0°42 0°40 


* “Old (1894) mantle." A ‘“‘ new (1908) mantle"’ gave different values—viz., 1°16 
o'84, and 0°45 for red, green, and blue, respectively. 
4 = one millionth of a centimetre. Some people use the micro-millimetre—i ¢., 


one millionth of a millimetre ; and the wave-lengths are then written (for example) 
650 uy. 


N.B.—While the experiments of Nichols, as presented by Gaster and 
Dow in their oft-referred-to work, make available a complete comparison of 
colour intensities throughout the spectra of various iiluminants, there are 
here given only the relative strengths of three colours (those which are re- 
spectively nearest to the three primary colour sensations of the eye), since 
these measurements are sufficient to enable us—without separately measur- 
ing the intensities of all the colours along the spectrum—to infer the com- 


position of the light which proceeds from any source yielding a continuous 
spectrum. . 


In an excellent paper entitled ‘‘ Light and the Eye,’’ which 
Mr. E. F. Keable, of Gorleston, recently gave to the Rotary 
Club, and in which he deals with this subject very thoroughly, 
there are some strong arguments in-favour of gas light. Some 
of the statements he gives made by public men on the subject 
may be of interest : 


Mr. W. M. Mordey, a Past-President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, said: In the new lecture theatre of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, they had come to the conclu- 
sion that they must, at all cost, avoid this terrible whip-lash (or 
glare) of exposed lights. 

‘* The Electrician,’’ in an editorial article on metallic filament 
lamps, remarked “‘ that great care will have to be taken if we 
are not to suffer optically by the abuse of light.’’ 

Sir James Crighton-Browne said before the Royal Institute of 
Public Health ‘* that in two generations, half the people will 
blind, and the other half wearing spectacles unless something 
s done to check the injury to the eyes of children due to the 
intrinsic brilliancy of electric lamps.” 

Dr, E. W. Marchant, Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
the Liverpool University, in a paper said: ‘* In modern sys- 
tems of electric lighting, it is now becoming increasingly recog- 
nized that it is necessary to screen the direct image of the lamp 
filament from the eye. The intrinsic brilliancy of such a filament 
(or wire) is very high, and the image formed on the retina is 
now recognized as producing an unduly severe stimulus, which, 
if often repeated, may prove injurious.” 

Dr. Gilchrist, of the Greenock Eye Infirmary, quite recently 
said that electric ophthalmia appeared to be on the increase, and 
hat it was high time that our eye specialists awoke to the fact. 

\bout the same time, Mr. W. B. Barker, President of the 
British Optical Association, speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Association, after commenting upon the great awakening of in- 
dustrial employers to the question of the visual efficiency of their 
‘kers, said: ‘* Visual efficiency in relation to lighting is not 
limited to industrial employees, and it should be the subject of 
universal propaganda, in order to stop the use of gasfilled electric 
lamps unless protected from the eyes. Such lamps are frequently 
used in homes, shops, offices, schools, and other places in a 
manner which is an outrage to the organs of vision.” 








It was the proud boast of a citizen of the United States of 
America recently visiting London that in his country they had 





scrapped all gas burners for lighting, using the commodity 
for cooking and heating, and that the only artificial illuminant 
was electricity. He was a young man wearing large horn- 
rimmed glasses; and I am reminded that something like 
go p.ct. of these delightful cousins of ours of both sexes who 
invade our shores every year wear these disfiguring appliances 
to improve their sight! 

Miss M. Cleaves, M.D. (New York), in her work entitled 
‘* Light-Energy,’’ expresses the opinion that ‘‘ There is no 
question that the glare of unshaded electric lights is extremely 
bad for the eyes in house illumination; and not only discom- 
fort, but impaired vision, result from their use.”’ 


HousInNc. 


Speaking generally of the race for supremacy between the 
two rival illuminants, gas and electricity, | should say that 
the former is barely holding its own. Although some towns 
are largely lighted by electricity, both in the homes and shops, 
there are many others that are go p.ct. gas. 

The modern houses built under the Government Housing 
Scheme are in the majority of cases entirely gas lit. When 
you have the electrical undertaking municipally owned, you 
sometimes find the houses designed as all electrical. Such is 
the craze, regardless of cost and utility, for that which is the 
more fashionable. Recently, in a large eastern county town, 
the gas undertaking had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
the municipality to allow them to make provision to fix a gas 
washing copper and small cooker, so determined were they to 
create all-electric houses—utterly unsuitable for the working 
men and women who had to live in them. In a working-class 
home that is ‘‘ all gas,’’ you have the best conditions for 
thrift and comfort. In the early dark hours of a raw cold 
winter morning, the housewife goes downstairs to the kitchen 
living room, and lights the gas burner, thus ensuring warmth 
and ventilation. She prepares her man’s breakfast on the gas 
cooker, and they eat in comfort and warmth. 

Electricity has its uses; but to apply it to the working-class 
and middle-class home is surely a grave error on the part of 
any municipal body, especially if they give the current at the 
ratepayers’ expense. 

COMMERCIAL VALUES. 


The commercial efficiencies of various gas burners and 
lamps and the relative cheapness of gas as an illuminant are 
most important points, and Tables IV. and V. prepared by 
Mr. W. A. Bishop a few years ago will be of interest in these 
connections. 

EFFICIENCY RATINGS. 

May I here call your attention to the importance of standard- 
izing efficiency ratings? Can we not generally adopt the prac- 
tice of expressing the efficiencies of burners and lamps in 
terms of British Thermal Units per candle-power-hour, mean 
hemispherical rating? And while raising the point of stand- 
ardization, I would like to refer to the desirability of stand- 
ardizing reflector design, with which one could fairly easily 
embody simple rules for the proper spacing of lamps. On pp. 
18 and 19 illustrations are given of three standardized reflectors 
and curves made by the Holophane Company of the intensive, 
extensive, and focussing types. 


ILLUMINATION. 


With regard to gas consumption and the resultant illumina- 
tion, in dealing with commercial gas lighting there should be 
available a simple table of working allowances. 
to Mr. W. J. Sandeman for the following : 


As regards the order of illumination usual in practice, I find 
that in our installations the range of illumination, according to 
the purpose served, is from about 1 to 6 foot-candles. The upper 
values, 43 to 6 foot-candles, are considered a ‘‘ super-effect,”’ 
necessary where work of a fine character is done. Even these 
** super » values may be exceeded when local lighting for very 
fine operations is adopted. In such cases we aim at providing 
supplementary top-lights (out of the normal range of vision) 
giving a general illumination of about 0°5 foot-candle, which 
prevents the contrast between the brightly lighted area under 
local lamps and the general brightness of surroundings being 
too severe. 

Corresponding to this range of illumination, we have certain 
convenient allowances in candle power per square foot. It is 
quite realized that this method of prescribing lighting needs 
discrimination. Naturally, it is assumed that proper methods of 


I am indebted 


Taste II].—Extracts from Dr. Voege’s Table Containing Colour Comparisons of Artificial Illuminants with Daylight. 






































: Electric 
Daylight. Incandescent Light. Electric in 
| ae Incandescent Acetylene bd sug 
Colour, Plain Gas Light. Flame. B cece 
Carbon Tungsten Carbons. surner. 
White Sky. Blue Sky. Sunlight. Filament Filament 
| Lamp. Lamp. 
a eee ie meee — ‘ Se _ Te a 
oe 1*0o 0°77 0'90 | 1°76 1°63 | 1°35 1°20 1°37 2°18 
i ae 1‘00 1°33 o 85 0°79 o 86 0'97 0°89 o 86 0°74 
oe 1°00 1°65 0°65 0°20 0°23 0°75 0 23 0°27 O'12 





N.B.—As in the case of Table II. only the three colours which are respectively nearest to the three primary colour sensations of the eye have 


been taken from Dr, Voege’s table for inclusion here. 
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shading, &c., are adopted; mere prescription of candle power 
without attention to this factor would not ensure adequate il- 
lumination. Assuming, however, due appreciation of this fact, 
the ‘‘ candle power per squire foot ’’ basis proves useful. We 
commonly allow : 


Candle Power 


per Sq, Ft. 
For sufficient light for simple operations . . 0'4 —o'6 
For medium lighting . . . . «© « «© «© O°'5 —O'75 


BOP iDEIGNEMGRUEE Se ek tg —2*o 
For very bright lighting . . . . . . . F'O—I'5 


In direct lighting systems these values in general correspond 
with a range of illumination of from 1} to 6 foot-candles. It is, 
perhaps, worth recording that, with fairly large units hung well 
up and fitted with ‘‘ Extensive ’’ reflectors, one may assume a 
resulting illumination on the working plane equal to 4 foot- 
candles per candle per square foot. 


Foundries... . 
Printing works. . . 


Engineering workshops é 


Workshop machines, lathes, &c. . . . 
Fine work, watch making, artistic chasing, 


Spinning sheds... . 
Wood working shops . 
Drawing offices . 
General re kr 
School rooms . 

Churches: ....> s--- 


as 


System of Lighting. 


. 
. 
. 
. 


Corresponding to this table are the following specific 
sumptions which may help in calculating the number a: 
of lamps required to produce definite degrees of illumination: 


—— 
Foot-Candlés, 
+ 6 © Ih 
ee oS 
Maa ae 3—- 
ote 6 > Gms 
BBE ar): q—10 
bt oy 3 
A Aes8 » 3-4 
: a7 4— 
a 3—1 
of. pia |e > 4 
e . . 3 
Cc con. 
) | size S 


Consumption in Cubic 
Feet of 500 B.Th.U. Gac 


per Hour per Foot. 


Candie per Sq. Ft, of 








Type of Burner 


B.Th.U. per Candlepower-Hour. 





Candlepower-Hours per Therm. 





(Unscreened Sources). 


























TaBLE V.—Statement of Comparative Costs of Manufacturing Light by Different Methods. 


| Mean | Mean | Mean Mean Mean | Mean 
| Horizontal Spherical | eon Horizontal — | at 
ok. eke =. ae =. | Pe ty 
| Rating (In). Rating (Io). Rating (19). Rating (In). Rating (Io). | Rating (10.) 
Ne. 2i—“ CURR Sa te I 34 | 45 am 2940 2220 } oe 
No. 2.—No. 4‘‘ Kern’' upright . .. . 29 | 38 | oe 3450 2630 = 
No. 3.—Ordinary inverted—large, medium, | | 
ang bijou @izes. . . . « « « ee 7 25 oe ae 4000 
No. 4.—Twin (No. 1 mantle) pre-heated | 
MOVOCIOG . ks te ww we | 86 | oa 19 ° ee 5260 
No. 5.—Four, five, and six (No. 2 mantle) | | 
preheated cluster inverted . . . | s | ee 16 ee ° 6250 
No. 6.—High-pressure inverted (80 in. | | 
W.g.—gas pressure system). . oe | oe | 10'5 - oe oe 9520 
| 
















































































































































(say, 300 c.p. upwards). These high-power incandescent oil lamps are spoken of in the text. 
+ 16 ¢.p, quality—old illuminating power standard. Price (say) 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
































energy involved in the light-making processes under review 


























Weight or Volume of Material, No. ot 


(1) Commercial candles. . . © « « perlb. sd. (4) Calcium carbide . . 
(2) Kerosene oil, flash-point r10° Fahr. . . per gall. 14d. (5) Petrol ; 
(3) Towmngas . .. + + + « » « « pertherm 8d. (6) Electricenergy. . , 


In the table, columns (a) and (b) have been calculated from the quantities given in the first column, but in certain cases the v 
been determined on the basis of the number of candlepower-hours provided by 1 Ib. of candles, 1 gall. of oil, &c., at the listed prices. 
reduction of these values from candlepower-hours per lb. or gallon to the decimal fractions of the lb. and gallon per candle 
in the first column have had to be approximated to restrict the number of figures, one or two of the end column values (c) will differ very slightly from the 
tabulated values if one evaluates them on the basis of the approximate quantities in columns (a) or (6), because. as already explained, the figures in coluim 
(c) have been derived from the number of candlepower-hours (as mentioned in the text) bought in the form of 1 Ib. of candles, 1 gall. of oil, &c. ° 


NoTE.—The monetary values in the above table are related to the following fair average purchase prices of the materials and electri: 


Cost. 


B.Th.U. and Quantity of Electric Ener 
Method of Manufacturing Light. Nocona bee Candlepower-Hour Pc = ll Bn A oy 
(Approx.). Hour power-Hours Purchased for 
(Approx.). (Approx,). (Approx.), 
(a) (b) (c) 
By (1) candle (ordinary commercial type). . . . .» « «+ + 0'017143 lb. (horizontal rating) 0°085715 85°715 140 
» (2) oil— 
rss (a2) Domestic wicklamp . . . . «+ 6 © «© «© «© « o‘oorrg gall. (horizontal rating) 0'01666 16°66 720 
(b) . incandescent mantle lamp* . .... . 0'000216 ,, = es 0‘ 003024 3°024 3,960 
1. (3) town gas— 
(a) open flame burner. . . » «© «© 5© © «© «© w o'4 -o* c 0'O1200 12'00 1,000 
(b) low-pressure upright incandescent burner. . / m4 wes U. Seorinteeal | we tee a 
ss inverted ” ” ria ter eH Pas » (mbep. ,, ) 0*00200 2°00 6,000 
on $0 as pre-heated cluster- 
RES Och elie Me oo ane Vie me | Ee ” » ) 0'00128 | 1°28 9,375 
high-pressure (80-in. W.G.) inverted incandescent pre- | 
heated burner. . a) igh ae the ae aa es ae ( és at | 000084 o 84 14,286 
»» (4) acetylene— | 
(a)open-flame burner. . . . « » « « 0'025 c.ft. CaHe; or 0'0055 Ib. CaCg | O'OI100 | I1*°0O 1,080 
(horizontal rating) } 
(b) inverted incandescent burner . . . . .. . o'or0 c. ft. C,H2; or 0'0022 lb, CaC, 0'00440 4°40 2,700 
(horizontal rating) 
,, (5) petrol-air gas used in inverted incandescent burner . 0'000128 gall. (m.h.c.p. rating) 0'002176 2°176 5,506 
», (6) electric energy— ; : , | 
(a) carbon filament lamp (low efficiency, 800 hours’ lifetype) 4°05 watts (m.h.c.p. rating) 002025 | 20 25 592 
equivalent to 13°85 B.Th.U. 
(b) Pa ne »» (high efficiency, 400 hours’ life 
WN Ge we ce Ge wwe ee ae ee, ee a 3°52 watts (m.h.c.p. rating) 0'01760 | 17°60 682 
equivalent to 12°04 B.Th.U. | 
(c) metal filament lamp (vacuum type). . . . 1°25 watts (m.h.c.p. rating) 0° 00625 | 6°25 1,920 
% equivalent to 4°27 B.Th.U. 
SO x a » (gasfilledtype) ... . 0°66 watt (m.h.c.p. rating) 0'0033 3°30 3,636 
equivalent to 2°26 B.Th.U. 
(e) arc lamp (ordinary or plain carbontype) . . . . 1'25 watts (m.s.c.p. rating) 0°00625 6'25 1,920 
equivalent to 4°27 B.Th.U. 
(f) 4. +» (flaming or impregnated carbon type). . . 0°265 watt (m.s.c.p. rating) ©' 001325 | 1‘ 325 9,056 
equivalent to o’91 B.Th.U. 


* Upright mautle type. A much higher efficiency is claimed on behalf of certain oil-vapour inverted mantle lamps of relatively high luminous output 


alues in column (c) have 


Since, in the 


wer-hour, some of the valu 


per lb. 2d. 
+ per gall 17d. 
» per kilowatt-hour 5d. 





The following table suggests certain values of illumination NEM Surface Illuminated, 
in foot-candles* for different purposes : Direct lighting. . . 0° 008 
a Seen fo ons ‘ t purpo k DS Semi-indirect lighting. a » ~~ eer 

* The foot-candle is the illumination produced by a light flux of one lumen Indirect lighting Ce ite ee FR Bet o°016 
uniformly distributed over an area of one square foot. The lumen repre- (The value for ‘‘ Direct Lighting '’ refers to units of an extensive type.) 
sents the quantity of light falling on one square foot of the surface of a ree: + . ’ c iE, . 
sphere of one foot radius from a light source of one candle intensity placed I have heard quite a number of people in recent times ex. 
at the centre of the sphere. | press the opinion that gas lighting is a doomed industry; 

TaB_e IV. 
A. B. 
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Extensive Type. 
For sideway illumination. 
Depth 4 in.; width 7 in, 


Intensive Type. 
For general illumination. 
Depth 4 in.; width 73 in. 


Focussing Type. 
For concentrated illumination. 
Depth 4 in. ; width 8 in. 











and some men in the industry itself are taking the loss of 
lighting as a foregone conclusion. Without vision, nations 
perish—so it is with industries. Our own at the present time 
needs to exercise wisely the gift of ‘‘ long vision.’”’ There is 
a section, which, building too much security upon retaining 
as a monopoly the future cooking and heating, is in danger 
of holding too loosely the lighting load at present in its grasp. 
It is true that at the moment gas holds these fields with no 
small margin in its favour; but surely no thinking body of 
gas engineers can sit quietly down and allow the lighting 
business to slip away because of this apparent security. As 
men of science, they must give our friends the electrical engi- 
neers credit for making every effort in the future to reduce, or 
even in time reverse, the margin of security which we at 
present cherish as our own. Some new method—perhaps some 
new element—may be discovered, so rapid are the strides being 
made that we may awake one fine morning to find our cook- 
ing and heating business in a much keener competition than 
is at present the case. Therefore, exercising vision to the 
fullest possible extent, we should hold on to every section of 
our existing business, remembering that lighting may yet again 
be a vital plank in our schemes for the future. Why should 
we let this section drift from our grasp? It is true that it 
demands considerable thought and attention, but so does every- 
thing else worth having. 

If we use to the fullest extent the present knowledge we 
Possess as to the comparative effect of gas and electricity upon 
that vital gift eyesight, and institute a rousing campaign on 
this issue alone, we shall gather a full harvest in return. 

Add to this systematic maintenance of lighting fittings, on 
Popular terms, and extend such systems without delay, con- 
demn the low-priced rubbishy burners and mantles offered, and 
let the public know about the convenience of a gas switch. 
Show them some of the many artistic and inexpensive lighting 
fittings made by many of our members. Then much of the 
business being ‘surrendered without a fight will be retained 
and fresh ground will be gained. One cannot condemn too 
strongly the gas engineer of to-day who does not fight for his 
‘xisting and for new lighting loads. 

In concluding, let me say that much of this totally unneces- 
‘ary loss of lighting business is due to sheer apathy. If we 
really want to see our grand old industry, whose history I 
have only roughly sketched in this paper, still continuing to 
_ ss in its second century of service to the community, 

Ty £as engineer must be ‘‘ up and doing,”? and must pay 











special care that the canker of indifference does not grow 
further in connection with this section of our service. 

If we are to be defeated in the lighting branch of our busi- 
ness, then let it be fighting to the last ditch. 
spirit shall we prove ourselves worthy to retain the custody 


Only by such a 


of the remaining branches of our public service. For those who 
are prepared to fight, I am sure a large proportion of the 
lighting will remain. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (Lord Ednam) thanked Mr. Gould for his interest- 
ing address, and said they all felt very grateful ‘to him for having 
taken so much trouble in compiling it. He asked Mr. Goodenough 
if he would open the discussion. 

Mr. F. W. Goovenoucn said he never realized how modest a man 
the author was until he heard him claiming for gas lighting the credit 
for the advance of science, art, and literature, and industry, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. ‘They would have to remember 
in future, in considering the publicity of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, to claim for the gas industry all Mr. Gould had claimed 
for it—and, of course, a good deal more. [Laughter.] 

FIGHTING FOR THE LIGHTING LOAD. 
To his mind, the author was pessimistic in regard to his opinion of 
gas engineers and managers of the present day. He seemed to think 
that most of them were surrendering without a fight their lighting 
load. His information on the matter was, of course, necessarily fairly 
intimate, as his business was selling lighting fittings; and Mr. Gould 
was taking a pessimistic view of the attitude of the gas admini«- 
trators of the country generally. His own experience was that the 
great majority of them were fighting quite tenaciously for their light- 
ing business. It was perfectly true that there was a very large field 
for gas lighting still to be retained and obtained—particularly with 
regard to housing schemes. A great deal of gas lighting was being 
secured at the present time, and could be secured if the case was put 
strongly enough to the Housing Authorities, though there were some 
of them who were so obsessed with the idea that electricity, being 
the light of the rich, must also be the light of the less well-to-do, 
and particularly the light of the working classes. There were certain 
sections of local authorities who took the view that the working woman 
should have the same lighting as the better-off dweller in Belgravia 
and the West End—forgetting to consult the working woman herself 
as to what she really wanted. Of course, what the working woman 
wanted was the best value for her money; atid when she could get 
both light and warmth for the same penny, she did not want to pay 
for the two separately. This was one of the great arguments in 
favour of gas lighting for the working-class home. Especially now 
that Daylight Saving had been adopted, gas lighting was rarely 
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wanted, except when warmth also was required. It was the 
fact that the old halls which had sun burners in their ceilings for 
lighting were the most comfortable to sit in for (say) a smoking con- 
cert or any other large gathering of people. These were very much 
missed nowadays, when so few halls were ventilated in addition 
to being lighted. He quite agreed that it would be the height of 
folly for the gas industry to throw up its hands, and say that the 
days of gas lighting were over. ‘here was, as he had said, a very 
large field for gas lighting still; and all of them would be stimulated 
by the excellent paper they had just heard in their fight to retain such 
of that field as they had, and to obtain the business that was to be 
secured in the future. 

Mr. J. Witrrip Drake remarked that the author had referred to 
the time when mantles cost 1s. 3d. His own earliest recollection 
was of paying 7s. 6d.; and he broke three at that price before he 
managed to get them on the fork. [Laughter.] To assure them- 
selves of the efficiency of gas for outside lighting, they need only 
look at Kingsway and other centres illuminated by high-pressure 
lamps, and then compare them with thoroughfares lit with the half- 
watt lamp. 

STANDARD CALORIFIC POWER GAS NEEDED, 

There was one thing which was essential in these days to enable them 
successfully to carry on their competition with electricity, and that 
was an absolute standard calorific power for their gas. One knew 
that fluctuations of the calorific power and composition of the gas 
greatly upset the functions of the burner. Exactly the same thing 
arose in connection with gas heaters. Getting the flame in proper rela- 
tionship with the fuel made all the difference in the world to the 
efficiency of a fire. It was therefore a matter of great moment to the 
gas industry—he thought, indeed, it was of the greatest moment— 
that a standardized calorific power should be adopted which would 
enable the manufacturers to make their appliances for that particular 
standard. Of course, if pressures varied, there was a great difference 
in volume as delivered to the appliance; and no apparatus could be 
made standard which could successfully cope with unequal condi- 
tion at the point of entry. He strongly urged, therefore, that, if 
possible, not only a constant calorific value should be given, but a 
standard value to which everybody could work. If they secured this, 
they would be in a very much stronger position to meet electrical 
competition. 

Mr. R. J. MitBourne said the historical account of the introduc- 
tion of gas was valuable, though it might have upset some of their 
notions with regard to Murdoch as the inventor. He had been much 
interested, when looking through some old patent specifications, to 
find that Winsor, one of the pioneers to whom the Chairman had 
referred, was also responsible for the designing originally of the 
holder, without which, of course, no gas-works could be properly 
carried on. He would like to take the opportunity of congratulating 
the Chairman of Council on having made a departure from the usual 
form of address to which the members were treated on these annual 
occasions. He had always thought, in a Society of this kind, it would 
be to the general benefit if the Chairman would select for his subject 
that part of the gas industry with which he was more particularly 
associated in his own business. One of their previous Chairmen—he 
thought it was their respected friend Mr. Broadhead, whose absence 
from that meeting they deeply deplored—had remarked in his ad- 
dress that it was undesirable, as representing a Society of manu- 
facturers, that they should at the meetings talk about the work which 
they produced. He (the speaker) did not agree with this. In his 
opinion, the industry would gain to a considerable extent by the 
address they had had that day; and he sincerely hoped that subse- 
quent Chairmen would follow the lead which Mr. Gould had given 
them, and deal with the particular branches of the industry with which 
they might be associated. They had coming along their friend Mr. 
Hodgson, who was interested in the heavy section; and no doubt 
the hint now thrown out would relieve him of the necessity of won- 
dering what subject he should take for his address when, in a year’s 
time, he occupied the chair. 

Mr. F. C. TiLtey, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gould 
for his address, said it had been particularly interesting as showing 
how far they had travelled in the way of gas lighting since the time 
of its introduction. His (the speaker’s) own firm dated back practic- 
ally to the very beginning of gas lighting. In 1818 they fitted up 
with flat-flame burners the first church that was lighted by gas in 
London—St. Mary’s, Haggerston—and since that time they had been, 
for five generations, continuously engaged in gas lighting. In the 
early days, when iron burners were used, and the charge for gas 
was per burner, many people had a great fear of gas lighting, and 
better-class installations were carried out with copper piping, and 
the cock controlling the gas supply was never put too near the burner 
(which usually stood on a pillar), lest an explosion might be caused. 
Now, of course, they all knew that this fear was quite groundless. 
In his early days, he carried out experiments to ascertain in 
what way gas lighting could be improved; and he found that by 
taking a bunch of calcined fish bones, and suspending them over a 
bunsen flame, it was possible to obtain a considerable amount 
of light. This happened in the days before the discovery of the gas 
mantle; but he did not persevere, or they might now have been able 
to say that the mantle was first produced in England, instead of 
by their German friends. Mr. Drake had stated that he remembered 

















a price of 7s. 6d. for mantles; but for the first mantles he (Mr 
Tilley) bought he paid 15s. each, and had the greatest difficult, in 
getting them, even at that price. But it was not long before the 
got down to 7s. 6d., and later on the figure got to 1s. 3d., which 
remained for a considerable time. The sun burners which had been 
referred to by Mr. Goodenough were in his own young days resarde 
as the best form of illumination for large areas; and he spent a 
good deal of time in fitting them. 
DISTANCE CONTROL. 
Distance control had been mentioned as one of the means by which 
they could retain gas lighting. He agreed; but it was a most diff. 
cult problem, and one that had been considered by lighting engineers 
for many years. Though there were one or two systems, it could 
not be said that they did all they would like them to do. However, 
with the encouragement that Mr. Gould had offered, and with tha, 
which they should get from the National Gas Council and the British 
Commercial Gas Association, there was no reason why engineers 
should not further tackle this subject, and thereby bring abou 
another great step in the progress of lighting. [*‘ Hear, hear,” 
Mention had been made of the attitude of gas engineers and managers 
towards gas lighting. His own opinion was that to-day these gentle. 
men were very much more enthusiastic in their support of gas light. 
ing than was the case five or six years ago. There was a tiny when 
it proved quite difficult to interest a great number of gas engineers 
and managers in gas lighting; .but they had now realized—and Mr, 
Goodenough had done a great deal to bring this about—that the light. 
ing load was worth having. He hoped the association between those 
who were still experimenting for the improvement of gas lighting and 
those who were in direct touch with the public would continue to 
grow closer, with beneficial results to them all. Mr. Drake had 
alluded to the necessity for a standard gas, and in doing so had 
voiced what had been felt for many years. Doubtless there would 
be difficulty in producing a standard gas; but he did hope that this 
aim would be persevered in. He (Mr, Tilley) was endeavouring to 
devise a burner for an apparatus which was required to be used all 
over the country, and yet to give a constant temperature. Now, for 
the same burner to give a constant temperature wherever it might 
be used, with the various calorific power gases that were to be found, 
presented a very difficult problem indeed; and though he believed he 
was well on the way to designing such a burner, it had been not 
all an easy thing to do. Those interested in the appliance were in- 
sistent that it should be perfect, and not give the slightest troubl 
to the user, because it would mostly be employed in out-of-the-way 
places, where a gas engineer would not be constantly available to 
make adjustments, and it was_also in competition with the electric 
element, which gave a constant heat. 

Prof. ARTHUR SMITHELLS seconded the vote of thanks, and re- 
marked that he had been a fellow student of Von Welsbach, though 
he did not actually see the spilling of the liquid in Bunsen’s laboratory 
which led to the discovery of the gas mantle. He had also known Mr. 
Bray, Senior, who was a wonderful man, and his son, whose death was 
a serious blow to the gas industry. In fact, the subject of the address 
was one on which he could speak at any length, for his memory went 
back so far. But to confine himself to a particular point, he would 
say that, of all the problems that faced the gas industry from the 
point of view of lighting, he did not think any exceeded in importance 
—if any equalled it—the question of distance control without a by- 
pass. He mentioned this, not only because he believed it to be exceed- 
ingly important, but because it was a matter on which he might 
haps give a little hope. 

Hore OF SUPERSEDING THE By-Pass. 

Any lighting device which was to be used not in connection with 
a by-pass must be something of the nature of platinum, which had 
hitherto failed. Now, however, they all knew the blessed word 
** catalyst,’? which had become almost a common term, 
many of their industries had been transformed, and some had been 
even created, by the use of what were called catalysts. Catalysts wer 
of the same order, chemically speaking, as the platinum which caused 
ignition of coal gas and air; and it was only now that there seemed 
to be any progress towards the understanding of their action. It had 
something to do with surfaces. He did not wish to offer any facile 
prophecies; but he should say that there was now, at any ‘rate, a 
better hope than there seemed to be some time ago that they might at 
no distant date be able to supply what was so greatly desired by th 
gas industry—an element which, in comparison with electricity 
at present lacked. ; 

Mr. Puitip Succ expressed his appreciation of the address, and 0! 
the many services that had been rendered to the Society by Mr. Gould, 
as Chairman of the Council. 

The Presipent added that Mr. Gould had spent much time—how 
much, it would astonish them to learn—in compiling a record which 
would be of value both to the Society and to the industry. 

Mr. Goutp, acknowledging the vote, said there appeared to be 
points in the discussion to which a reply was needed; but he would 
like to draw attention to what he actually stated towards the end of 
his address: ‘‘ One cannot condemn too strongly the gas engineer 0! 
to-day who does not fight for his existing, and for new, 
loads.”” He merely said this to point a moral, because such engines 
did exist. They were in a minority; but it was this small proportion 
that they wanted to tackle. 
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The Coal Handling Plant at Beckton.—In the issue dated 
Nov. 12, ‘f Engineering ’? commences the publication of an 
illustrated description of the new coal handling plant at the 
Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company, con- 
structed by Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers’ Engineering Works, 
Erith. The work is still proceeding, though the major portion 
of it is completed, and was formally opened by His Majesty the 


| 
| 
| 


King on July 1o last. The writer of the description, in his 
opening paragraph, remarks that the rapid and widespread de- 
velopment of the gas industry is seldom brought to the notice of 
the ordinary man unless some new gasholder rises to attract his 
attention ; but to the engineer other signs are equally, and per- 
haps even more, significant—and such an index of progress m4) 
be seen in the new coal-handling plant. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


GENERAL MEETING IN LONDON, 


FULL of interest and well attended was the autumn general meeting of the Association held on Friday last 

at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, W.C., under the presidency of Mr. ROBERT ROBERTSON, of Bristol. 

Two papers were presented and fully discussed ; and a number of Past-Presidents received mementoes of 
their period of office, in the form of medals 


APOLOGIES AND GREETINGS. 


As soon as the members had taken their places, 

The PRESIDENT announced the receipt of a number of letters 
of apology for absence; the writers including the President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, and the Presidents and Secre- 
taries of various District Associations. Mr, Wilkinson wrote : 
“] am quite sure you will have an interesting meeting; and | 
trust there will be a good turn-up, despite the difficult circum- 
stances in which gas engineers are working at the present 
time.”’ On behalf of the members, he heartily welcomed Mr. 
¢, §. Shapley, of Leeds, the President of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Institution of Gas Engineers, and first President of the 
Institution of Public Lighting Engineers. They were also 
pleased to have with them their old colleague Mr. W. P. Tervet. 
{Applause. ] 

“Mr. C. S. Suaptey (Leeds), during the proceedings, thanked 
the President for his kind welcome, and said his cordial recep- 
tion as the President of the Manchester District Institution 
would be much appreciated by the members of that organiza- 
tion, 

MINUTES CONFIRMED. 


The PresiDENT then proposed, and it was agreed, that the 
minutes of the last meeting as published in the ‘‘ Gas JOURNAL ”’ 
should be taken as read and confirmed. 

THe NEw PRESIDENT. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that a year ago it had been his 
privilege to propose as their Vice-President one of their number 
whose record was unique, in respect of the magnitude of the 
works which he controlled, in respect of the variety of ways in 
which he had served the gas industry, and in respect of the 
esteem, confidence, and affection with which he was regarded 
by every one of his colleagues. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] He referred 
to Mr. Thomas Hardie, Chief Engineer of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. In now proposing Mr. Hardie as President, 
he felt a pleasure which he knew was shared by every member, 
because of the warm feelings they entertained towards Mr. 
Hardie, because of the satisfaction which always came from 
seeing tools pass into the hands of a man who could use them, 
and because of the knowledge that with him as President the 
prestige and usefulness of the Association would be enhanced. 

Mr, C. Vaton BENNETT (Rochester), who seconded the pro- 
position, expressed the opinion that the Association was to be 
highly congratulated upon having for President a man like Mr. 
Hardie, who, as they all knew, possessed in abundance all the 
attributes necessary for such a position, having at one time 
been President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

the resolution having been carried with acclamation, 

Mr. Tuomas Harpe (London) returned thanks for the honour 
done him in electing him President of so important an Associa- 
tion. He was afraid, however, that he could not lay claim to 
many of the qualities ‘with which Mr. Robertson had endowed 
him, Since he came South, one of the things which had most 
impressed him had been the very kindly reception which he had 
been accorded by engineers in this part of the country; and that 
day they had emphasized this by making him their President. 
He could only say that he appreciated the honour very much 


indeed, and that he would do his best in carrying out the duties 
pertaining to the office. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Harpur (continuing) said it was his pleasure to move that 
Mr. C. Valon Bennett, Engineer of the Rochester, Chatham, 
and Gillingham Gas Company, be elected Vice-President for the 
coming year. Mr, Bennett had been a very regular attendant 
at the meetings, and had taken the greatest interest in the work 
of the Association. He would undoubtedly prove an excellent 
Vice-President. 

Mr. J. Westey WHIMSTER (Bath) seconded the motion, which 
was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. C. V. Bennett, in the course of his acknowledgment, 
— he had always looked upon the Southern Association—if 
ie might say so without hurting the feelings of the members of 
the ether Association—as ‘‘ the ’’ Association connected with 
ee aaey He had always endeavoured to attend the 
ren ol both of the Association and of the Eastern Com- 
; cial Section, because of the information he was able to gain. 

saying this, he felt sure he was echoing the general opinion. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE AND District COMMITTEES. 


out oe HON. Secretary (Mr. H, C. Smith, of Tottenham) read 
ay € following list of elections of district officers and mem- 
Son the General Committee for 1927: 


Caddick, T. 
Lacey, L. J. 
Rutter, F. Smallbone, J. Terrace, J. S. Thorman, J. Urquhart, 
and W. H. Warren. 


Eastern District, 1927. 


Chairman.—Mr. C. Valon Bennett. 

Vice-Chairman.—Mr. A. W. Sumner. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. L. Trewby. 

Committee.—Messrs. A. H. Andrews, W. H. Bennett, A. 
Carmichael, G. M. Gill, L. G. Humphrys, S. 
Langford, C. T. Price, R. H. Ruthven, C. H. 


Representatives on the General Committee in place of those 


retiring by rotation.—Messrs. T. Carmichael and J. Terrace. 


Western District, 1927. 


Chairman.—Mr. J. Hughes Cornish. 

Vice-Chairman.—Mr. W. E. Dean. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. J. B. Cattle. 

Committee.—Messrs. J. Armstrong, C. G. Dawson, 5S. E. 
Halliwell, H. Higham, P. S. Hoyte, J. Harger Pye, H. E. 
Riley, C. Stapleton, James Taylor, A. Thomas, H. W. Versey, 


E. P. Vince, and J. Wesley Whimster. 


No representative on the General Committee due to retire in 
1927. 
Hon. AupiTors AND HON. SECRETARY. 


On the proposition of Mr. J. M. Camppett (Margate), Messrs. 


James Donaldson and John Urquhart were re-elected Hon. 
Auditors. 


The PrEsIDENT said it was essential with an association of 
this kind that the secretaryship should be a permanent job. 
Mr. Smith possessed in a superlative degree all the qualifica- 
tions necessary ; and he was sure the affairs of the Association 
could not be in better or more capable hands. He therefore 
proposed his re-election as Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. T. CarmicHaEL (Portsmouth) seconded the proposition, 
and it was unanimously agreed to. 


NEw MEMBERS. 


The Hon. Secretary then read the following list of new 
members, whose names had been considered by the General 
Committee, and were recommended to the meeting 
proval : 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


for ap- 


Charles Bateman, Bath, 
Albert Marcus Stephenson, Watchet. 
James Robert Bradshaw, Devonport. 
Kenneth Charles Gandon, Hornsey. 
Percy Hulme Hornby, Southall. 
Mr. John Ernest Ledingham, Tottenham. 
Mr. Gardner Pennington, Sittingbourne. 

The Presipent remarked that it was a pleasure to propose 
the election of these new members. It was gratifying to know 
that the number of members was increasing, thus augmenting 
the strength of the Association. He knew some of these new 
members personally, and felt confident that they would be an 
acquisition. 

Mr. Harpie seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES. 

The PRESIDENT said the next duty he had to perform was to 
present certificates to successful candidates in the Higher Grade 
Examination in Gas Engineering of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. It was gratifying to meet those who were coming 
into the industry; and they would all wish them every success 
in the profession which they had taken up. The candidates 
receiving the certificates were : 

Mr. N. V. Clarke, First Class. 
Mr. L. G. Kimmins, Second Class. 
Mr, J. Kirkhope, Second Class. 
Mr. M. Walker, Second Class. 
Mr. G. H. Watson, Second Class. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALLIONS TO Past PRESIDENTS. 


The Presipent, referring to the next item on the agenda, 
said: The very pleasant duty now devolves upon me of asking 
Past Presidents of the Association, who served in what may be 
referred to as the ‘‘ Pre-Salver Era,’’ to accept as mementoes 
of their terms of office medallions which have been struck for 
the purpose. It is said that 2000 years ago the Chinese Em- 
peror Shih Huang Fi ordained that any of his subjects who 
should make use of the past to belittle the present should be put 
to death with his relatives, and enacted, further, that all his- 
torical records should be destroyed—thus putting temptation 
out of the way. But I feel certain that even Shih Huang Fi 
would not have taken exception to what we are doing to-day, 
for we are simply following a peculiarly British custom of 
recognizing service, with a certain time-lag intervening. The 
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idea owes its inception to Mr. Leonard Langford, one of the 
first Presidents of the ‘‘ Salver Era.’’ Notwithstanding his 
robust physical component, Mr. Langford has a very tender 
heart; and the lively feelings of pleasure which he experienced 
when he received his salver, reacted in a feeling of keen sorrow 
for those less fortunate Past Presidents whose terms of office 
had not been so commemorated. So he raised the question of 
whether something could not be done to remedy this. The 
matter was taken up enthusiastically by the Committee; and I 
need hardly say that no objections were raised by those mem- 
bers who were Past Presidents. These medallions are the 
result. 

The jubilee celebrations provided an occasion for compiling a 
chronological list of Past Presidents—a labour of love under- 
taken by the Hon. Secretary—and this proved a very interesting 
feature of a very interesting commemoration brochure, present- 
ing as it did, in an unbroken succession of Presidents whose 
names are household words in the gas industry, a microcosmic 
history, not only of the Southern Association, but of the in- 
dustry itself. All of them were identified with the forward 
movements of their day, and many of them initiated movements, 
and led where others followed. And their acts, and all that 
they did, are they not written in the ‘‘ Transactions ’’ of our 
Association? ‘Time, alas! has made many gaps in their ranks. 
Some have passed ‘‘ the bourne whence no traveller returns.’’ 
Some have retired from active service. But we rejoice to know 
that many of those whose names are in that roll of honour are 
still carrying on. We are delighted that so many are here to- 
day ; and in handing over these medallions, I wish, on behalf of 
every member of the Association, to express the earnest. hope 
that they may serve to remind the recipients of what I am sure 
is in every case a very happy memory, rendered all the happier, 
I hope, by the sincere appreciation of their colleagues of which 
these medallions are the symbols. 

We have had the following letter from Dr. Carpenter : 


Nov. 11, 1926. 

Dear Mr. PreEsIDENT,—I greatly regret it will not be possible 
for me to fulfil my intention of attending the meeting of the 
Southern Association to-morrow, as I am recovering from the 
effect of ptomaine poisoning, and my super-careful doctor pre- 
fers me to stay in rather than go out. 

It is very disappointing to me, for my indebtedness to the 
Association is a considerable one, and I was looking forward to 
the opportunity of making due acknowledgment. 

With best wishes for a very successful gathering, 

I remain, 
Dear Mr. President, 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES CARPENTER. 
























We have also had other letters of apology for absence; and | 
have been personally requested by my old Chief, Mr. Daniel 
Irving, who was President some 25 years ago, to convey his 
sincere regret that illness prevents him from coming here to- 
day. Mr. Irving wishes the Association continued success, and 





he asked me to hand his medallion over to his son, Mr. Douglas 
Irving, who we are pleased to know is one of our own members. 

The following are the Past Presidents for whom medallions 
had been provided ; and an asterisk is placed against the names 
of those who were present at the meeting to receive the memento 
in person: 

















Year. President. Year. President. 

1893 . . . . C.C. Carpenter 1912. . . B.R. Green 

1898 . . . . R. Beynon 15. . » "2. 0. Car 

1899 . . . . *A. E. Broadberry 1914 . . . Thomas Glover 
soon. . « »« Di deving 1915 . . . *J. W. Auchterlonie 
19003. « «+ “W.. EB. Brice 1916. . . *W. Doig Gibb 
7904. ». « » “D. MH, Beips 1917. . « *“W.N. Westlake 
1905 . . . . S. Carpenter 1918. . . *W.B. Farquhar 
w006.. « « « FF. Wee 1919. . . *Frank Livesey 
1907 . . . . *H. W. Woodall 1920 . . . *C. F. Botley 

19088 . . . . N.H. Humphrys 1921. . . *J. Wesley Whimster 
1909°.« . .. « “J, Peterson 1922. . . *J. M. Campbell 







21%,. .« « « ©, Bees 






—. 


The Presipent asked Mr, Broadberry, as the senior of the 
Past Presidents present, if he would say a few words. 

Mr. A. E. Broapserry thanked the members, on his own 
behalf and on behalf of any of the other Past Presidents who 
did not wish to make a speech, for the handsome souvenirs of 
their year of office as President of the Association. His own 
medallion carried him back a great many years; and during all 
the intervening period he had been proud of being a Past Presi. 
dent of the Association. The fact that he had occupied the chair 
had, he was sure, been helpful to him in his career, and had 
been an incentive to him to do the best he possibly could for the 
industry which had conferred this honour upon him. le felt 
that these sentiments represented the feelings of all those who 
had received the medallions. He would preserve his with q 
great deal of pride; and he hoped that for many years niore he 
would be present among them. 

Mr. W. E. Price remarked that the souvenir, in his case, was 
a happy reminder of, he thought, getting on for twenty years’ 
official connection with the Association—first of all on the Com. 
mittee, then as President, after that for some few years as Hon, 
Secretary, and finally as Auditor. 


Low TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION AND THE GAs INDusiry, 


Dr. E. W. Sir then read a paper on ‘‘ Low Temperature 
Carbonization and the Gas Industry,’’? which, as will be seen 
from the report appearing elsewhere in this issue, led to a full 
discussion. In presenting it, Dr. Smith said the paper had been 
made deliberately short, and free from technical description of 
individual processes, in order that a general discussion of low- 
temperature carbonization as it affected the gas industry could 
take place. : 

The Presipent proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Smith 
for giving so valuable a paper. 

Mr. Harvie seconded, and congratulated the author on his 
clear statement, which brought up to date low-temperature pro- 
cesses as they existed in this country. They had also had a good 
discussion, which had shown many of them to be of the sanx 
mind. He (Mr. .Hardie) thought they had to look at low- 
temperature carbonization from many points of view. Ther 
had been more work done on it in recent years than on 
almost any other form of carbonization. Gas undertakings wer 
anxious, if there was anything in it, to take hold of it; and they 
were willing to expend money in improving any system which 
showed likelihood of success. 


CorROSION. 


Mr. R. H. Rutuven, of Ramsgate, contributed the second 
paper, which dealt with ‘‘ Some Phases of Corrosion,”’ and was 
also followed by a lengthy discussion. [This is unavoidably 
held over. ] 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ruthven for his paper, said the members were under a debt of 
gratitude to him for having devoted so much time to its prepara- 
tion—particularly during a period when he was undertaking 
big works extensions, which must have made heavy demands 
upon him. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. J. W. AvcHTERLONIE (Cambridge) remarked that a great 
deal of the success of the meeting had been due to the Presi- 
dent ; and he proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Robertson. 
The meetings of the Southern Association had always been 
particularly valuable; and their high standard had been not 
only maintained, but enhanced, by the President. 

Mr. W. N. Wes TLake (Exeter) in seconding, made apprecia- 
tive reference to the President’s charm of manner, eloquence, 
and wealth of humour. He had carried out the duties of Presi- 
dent in a manner which had upheld the credit of the Association 
and had endeared him to the members. 

The PresipENt’s acknowledgment brought the proceedings 








to a close; and the members then took tea together. 








STOPPED PIPES THE BAR TO PROGRESS. 


The practice of horizontal retorting, though over a hundred 
years old, has been in more than one instance arrested in its 
full development by the bugbear of stopped ascension pipes. 
No sooner did improvements in the design of settings and in 
refractories admit of higher-temperature carbonization, than a 
series of stopped-pipe troubles gave pause to the progress made. 
Hence a peculiar interest attaches to a new gas offtake pipe 
(Patent No. 260,398). 

This offtake pipe, instead of being an ‘‘ ascension ”’ pipe, is 
a ‘** descension ’’ pipe; and for it many interesting points are 
claimed, viz. : 

The crude gas is continuously scrubbed and shock-cooled 
by liquor sprays as it descends from the hot bench brick- 
work to. the cooler cellar, whereby, for the first time, the 
hot bench top is entirely freed from mountings, so that the 
foreman’s duties are facilitated. 

Stopped pipes are completely prevented, thereby permit- 
ting of higher heats and bigger yields. 

No smell of ammonia, as no free ammonia is present, 






















> - > 


this being retained in the gas till the condensers at 
reached, 

The valve to each retort is of the self-cleaning, sell- 

centring, mushroom type, ground to its seat at any tim 
(in situ) by a square shank projecting into the self-sealing 
mouthpiece. Each valve is mounted on a_ detachable 
flange, so that the whole can be readily withdrawn. 

Expansion is provided for in perfect manner. 

Each valve is held in open and closed positions by all 

external spring, and hence is self-adjusting. 

Each mouthpiece is bolted to each segment of the 
| scrubber-pipe. The valve in the open position is continu- 
ously washed by the liquor spray; hence all pipe cleat- 
ing is saved. 

The separate portions of the scrubber-pipe are jointed by 
a small lute or socket, whence expansion is not cumula- 
tive, but is absorbed at each mouthpiece. 

After the bench has been fully expanded by heat, the 
sockets may be jointed in the usual manner. 


the equivalent of an 11-in. diameter pipe. 










The minimum area of each scrubber-pipe is 100 5q-!M. 
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LOW-TEMPERATURE 


CARBONIZATION AND THE GAS 





INDUSTRY. 


By E. W. Situ, D.Sc., F.I.C. 
[A Paper read before the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, Nov. 12.] 


All branches of the subject of carbonization are of intense 
interest to gas engineers. Low-temperature carbonization ap- 
years to have had a fascination for the technical man for many 
years; but it should appear to the general public remarkable 
that, with all the interest that has been shown in this direc- 
tion, with all the work and development that have taken place, 
there has, so far, been no satisfactory low-temperature carboni- 
zation process developed to a state of commercial perfection in 
connection with any existing gas undertaking. 

It should be obvious to the man in the street that if there 
isany commercial advantage to be gained through either low- 
iemperature carbonization or any other process which may fit 
in with the operation of town gas production, then gas en- 
gineers, with their sound commercial industry behind them, 
would be among the first to adopt such processes. This does 
not mean that gas engineers have taken no interest in this 
subject. From the earliest days of its development, gas engi- 
neers have been closely associated with every phase of the work 
that has been done; and it may be stated with truth that it 
is because of this intimate knowledge, not only of the national 
requirements for fuel, but also of the economic conditions 
governing such national requirements, that gas engineers have 
not so far been prepared to ‘‘ father ’’ any process that has 
been put forward. 

To get down to a real understanding of the present situa- 
tion, it is necessary to analyze the position in a most funda- 
mental way. In the first place, what is meant by low-tempera- 
ture carbonization? Roughy speaking, it can be stated that 
experimentalists have found that, by heating coal to a consider- 
ably lower temperature than is normally used in connection 
with high-temperature carbonization processes, there are pro- 
duced a solid residue which contains from 4 to 10 p.ct. of 
volatile matter, and an increased quantity of tars or oils over 
and above that normally obtained from high-temperature pro- 
cesses. These effects are very interesting ; and in view of the 
fact that there is a general trend towards the disuse of raw 
coal for domestic purposes, there is every justification for the 
development of any process which will eliminate the disadvan- 
tages of raw coal. 


SoLip SMOKELESS FUEL. 


We must ask ourselves, therefore, what are the disadvan- 
tages of the raw coal. One advantage is that it is cheap; 
another that it gives the kind of domestic fire which is accept- 
able to the average householder. The disadvantages are that 
the use of raw coal means waste of bye-products in the form 
of tar, oils, motor spirit, scents, medicines, dyes, road tar pre- 
parations, fuel oil, sulphate of ammonia, cyanide, and sulphur. 
It follows, too, as a consequence, that the atmosphere is pol- 
luted with an aerial sewage which is the direct cause of enor- 
mous expense in maintenance, personal and communal. It is 
also the direct cause of most of the ailments and under- 
vitalized conditions of the majority of the community. There 
ls every reason, therefore, why the use of raw coal for domestic 
purposes should be taboo, and there is every justification for 
trying to find a substitute. Whether this substitute should take 
t.e form of a solid smokeless fuel, or some other form, such 
as ,¥as or electricity, is a matter which has not yet been unani- 
mou.ly decided. 

Hovever, one factor has always to be borne in mind—that 
of cost. If the process of either high or low temperature car- 
bonizatio,2 ¢an produce a substitute for raw coal which, taking 
everything into account, will cost littke more than raw coal, 
and give a profit in its production which will attract capital— 
| mean thet investor rather than the speculator—then the pro- 
cess will be assured of success. This has been proved to be 
the case in a most overwhelming way as instanced by the gas 
mdustry. The use of gas in the form of gas fires for house 
heating, a nd for cooking, in which there has been a direct 
replacement of raw coal in every case, is ample evidence of 
this fact. It is also evidence of the fact that, in spite of the 
luel cost biting higher than that of the coal which it has sub- 
Stituted, tlrere are other advantages of direct financial value 





which far « »utweigh the difference in the cost of the heat units 
purchased. 


The qual ities that are required in a solid smokeless fuel are : 


1. It shcall be smokeless. 
2. It shall be clean in use—namely, free from dust, and free 
trom: trouble as regards lighting and convenience. 


It has been amply demonstrated that by means of low-tem- 
perature ci:arbonization a solid smokeless fuel can be obtained 
With which, if sufficiently low-ash coals have been used in the 
first instanwce, and if the temperature of carbonization has been 
‘ufficiently high, a real improvement on the use of raw coal 
can be assured. . It is therefore important to recognize that 
Solid fuels, high in volatile matter, produced at low tempera- 
lures, are not as smokeless as they must be if they are to give 
real satisfaction. It must also be recognized that fuels that 


+ 


have been produced on a small scale, from a selected colliery, 
cannot be taken as being representative of what would be pro- 
duced in a general way on a scale which would materially 
satisfy the demands of the consumers, who are absorbing ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 tons of domestic coal annually. 

CoKE QUALITY. 

Gas engineers in recent times have had no difficulty in sell- 
ing for domestic purposes the solid smokeless fuel which they 
produce at high temperatures, and which is known as coke. 
Such coke is made under high-temperature conditions, but not 
over-coked. When such fuel is dry and properly graded for 
the purpose, results can be obtained at least equal to those 
obtained from the solid fuels produced at low temperatures. 
But a great deal more requires to be done, both in research 
and in development of the factors I have enumerated, before it 
can be stated that the gas industry generally is producing a 
satisfactory substitute for raw coal—a substitute which is 
equally as good as any other solid fuel made at low tempera- 
tures from the same coals. Over-coking is an important factor 
in this respect. Useful research could be organized which 
would indicate the extent to which gaseous therms are lost 
through leaving in the coke various percentages of volatile 
matter. I am of the opinion that the last 3 p.ct. of volatile 
matter may prove to be of less value as gas than the enhanced 
price that might be obtained for coke containing this volatile 
matter. 

One hears gas engineers and others occasionally say that 
coke, in their view, is really not satisfactory as a substitute 
for coal; but my experience is that in every case they have not 
had the opportunity of testing what can be obtained by modified 
methods of coke treatment, which methods are standard prac- 
tice in a large number of gas undertakings. 


Gas-WoORKS AND LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Let us come back to the question of low-temperature carboni- 
zation. 

Another argument that is used in favour of low-temperature 
carbonization is that oil is a national necessity, and that 
American oil is petering out, or likely to do so in the next 
fifteen years; and that its price will rise to such an extent that 
from the point of view of our navy, in particular, it is essential 
that new processes shall be developed, having for their primary 
object the production of large quantities of oil. 

I am endeavouring to look at this subject entirely from the 
point of view of the gas industry, rather than from that of 
national requirements in other directions—unless it can be 
shown that, by supplying other national requirements than 
those already supplied by the gas industry, it will have the effect 
of at least reducing the cost of production of the main product, 
gas. 

It is quite conceivable that if a process of low-temperature 
carbonization can be shown to be a profitable one, but one 
which is not at all necessary in the general economy of gas 
undertakings, nevertheless, it would pay gas undertakings to 
develop such a process, if by so doing the profits from that 
process would have the effect of reducing the price of gas. 
Undoubtedly gas undertakings could make any suitable pro- 
cess of low-temperature carbonization pay with greater ease 
than if such processes were run apart from gas undertakings 
or coke oven plants, because the gas produced, and some of 
the other residuals, may readily be absorbed by the undertak- 
ing. Then such a process would be in the same category as 
electricity generation on a gas-works, where the raw coal is 
used for a different purpose from that of gas-making solely, 
and the exhaust steam from the generators can be utilized 
in the production of water gas. That, however, would be quite 
outside the general run of gas manufacture; and unless a 
profit were made, it would not be justified. 

I can imagine that someone will say: ‘‘ Yes; but you are 
begging the question. It is not suggested that the best place 
for carrying on a low-temperature carbonization process is the 
gas-works. It is only suggested that the cheap slacks avail- 
able at the pit mouth, free from carriage and railway rates, 
shall be treated by means of low-temperature carbonization, 
and that in such circumstances the value of the fuel pro- 
duced may be three or four times the value of the original 
coal.”” Mv reply would be that, although there are a few 
low-ash slacks, which are cheap, and suitable for the low- 
temperature process, the majority of such slacks which are 
known to be available, if low in ash, are not cheap, and, if 
high in ash, are not of any use, without washing, for the pro- 
duction of a domestic fuel. 

One swallow does not make a summer; and the fact that a 
success may have been achieved on a comparatively small 
quantity of coal of a specialized and most suitable kind does 
not mean that such a process would necessarily be remunera- 
tive and technically successful, if generally applied on many 
gas undertakings. : 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS. 





I do not think any good purpose will be served by review- 
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ing the leading low-temperature carbonization processes, and 
passing them under criticism. It has been my duty to have 
to examine thoroughly, from a contracting point of view, the 
large bulk of them; and I have not yet met with a process of 
low-temperature carbonization which will satisfy the require- 
ments that 1 have laid down as fundamental. These may be 
enumerated as follows, in the form of questions : 

1. Will the process show a profit when a large number of 
plants have been erected, and when the market for the 
residual solid fuel and the bye-products has become 
stabilized ? 

2. Can the adoption of the process be shown to be of advan- 
tage, either by increasing flexibility or by reducing over- 
all costs in the operations carried through by gas 
undertakings ? 

3. Is the process technically sound? 

Appended to this. paper will be found a table which enumer- 
ates a number of the better-known processes, together with 
the characteristics of such processes. This table, if studied, 
is self-explanatory; and the advantages and disadvantages 
so far as the gas industry is concerned can be deduced from 
the data shown. The most promising of the developments 
that have taken place, so far as the requirements of the gas 
industry go, would appear to me to be that which is to be 
found at the Fuel Research Station, East Greenwich. I do not 
suggest for one minute that I have any evidence that the pro- 
cess can be proved to be economically sound in any general 
way ; but it appears to be running continuously, and the capital 
cost per ton of throughput would seem to be much lower 
than that of any other plant I have seen. It would appear 
to me to be a system which is worthy of extended trial on a 
larger scale; and by that means, and by that means only, can 
it be demonstrated whether or not the process is economically 
sound. I am a pessimist in this respect, but would gladly 
acclaim its proved success, should this occur. 


POSITION OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 


It is sometimes suggested that one of the big advantages 
of low-temperature carbonization to a gas undertaking is that 
the high quality gas produced would. have an enhanced value 
as an enriching agent for lower grade gas. This depends 
entirely on the credit that is given for such gas; but a great 
deal would be required to be of any material assistance to 
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most gas undertakings, as the calorific value of the gas is not 
sufficiently high to be of any material assistance except in 
relatively large quantities. More and more is it being realized 
that the important factor in gas supply is not so much calorific 
value, but flame temperature as expressed roughly in the 
calorific value of the mixture of gas and its theoretical gir 
requirements. Except in districts where calorific values have 
to be maintained at a high level, owing to distribution troubles, 
&c., there would be no advantage in utilizing special forms of 
enrichment. The primary duty of the gas industry is to produce 
gaseous therms at as low a cost as possible. So far no one 
has suggested that by the adoption of low-temperature carboni- 
zation as an auxiliary process to normal practice this cost per 
therm will be in any way reduced, Until that can be demon- 
strated, it is useless for gas engineers to incorporate such 
processes in their operations, When it can be demonstrated, 
it is. certain that they will be readily adopted. 

The use of solid smokeless fuel, in any case, is only the half- 
way house to the universal use of gas for domestic heating; 
and for the time being it should be possible for the gas in- 
dustry so to improve its own solid smokeless fuel as to obviate 
any necessity for the domestic consumer to look anywhere els: 
for his supplies. More and more central heating and semi- 
central heating is being adopted. More and more gas fires 
are becoming popular. To that extent the necessity for a solid 
smokeless fuel, produced in a new industry is being eliminated. 

The gas industry is not against the development of low- 
temperature carbonization; but as business men they are not 
in the habit of adopting processes which are not proven, and 
the general public should take it as a definite indication that 
success has not yet been attained from the very fact that the 
gas industry has not yet adopted it. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (Mr. R. Robertson, of Bristol) said he hoped that 
those who were interested in the subject, and were in a position to do 
so, would deal with the various poinis raised by the author. 


EXPERIENCES AT PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. Percy S. Hoyte (Plymouth) remarked that one of his reasons 
for rising thus early in the discussion was that he believed Plymouth 
was the first place in which the low-temperature carbonization process 
was installed on any scale. His Company had no financial interest 
whatever in the process. They were asked by a certain firm to leas 
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Retort . | Vertical. Horizontal Horizonta! Vertical Producer. Horizontal Vertical 
super- rotary. rotary. rotary. with conveyor. shaft. 
imposed propelling 

| trays. screws. 

Charge .-. . « « | Inter- Continuous. Continuous. Continuous. Continuous. Continuous. Continuous. Inter- Continuous. Continucus. 

mittent. mittent. 

Heating. . | External. External. External. External. External. Internal Internal and, Internal. Lead bath. Internal. 

| by pro- external 
| ducergas by water 
| or water gas and 
gas. ‘blow "’ 
| gas. 
———————— epee ret — ——_ ———_ —— qua — a! saaeeer 
Coals handled . . . | Selected | All coals All coking | Coals and | Coals and Coking Semi- Coals and | All coalsin 
| coals or | and coalsand|__ shales, shales, coals and caking shale. powdered 
| blends. shales. blends. except except blends. Scotch form. 
| | very very coals. 
| sticky sticky 
| | coals. coals. 
Coke produced from | | 
coal— | 
a—Amount*. - | 14 cwt. 14 cwt. | 14 cwt. | 14 cwt. A-12'8 cwt.| 14 cwt.t 
B- 7'8 cwt. to nil, 
b—Nature - | Mainly | Mainly Briquette Large Large Rope form Small coke Small coke | Powdered 
| lumps. | lumps. form. lumps lumps and fines. and fines.! form. 
with fines) with fines 
oe —| . | —_ we —— —_— 
Utility of coke. - | Domestic. | Domestic. | Domestic. | Lumps, Lumps, Domestic. Domestic. Boiler Boiler 
| | domestic. domestic. firing. firing. 
| | Fines, Fines, 
| boiler boilers 
firing or or bri- 
briquet- quetting. 
ting. 
Gas produced from 
coal— : 
a—Amount per ton* | 4000. 4000. 4000. 4000. A— 3,300. | 4,000 to 25,000. 4000. 4000. 
B—22,000. | 35,500}. 
b—C.V.* B.Th.U. 
per c.ft. . 800. 800. 800. 800. A—675. 800 to 240. 800. 800. 
B—425. 376t 

Utility of gas . | Enrichment Enrichment Enrichment Enrichment Enrichment A—Enrich- ’ 

ment. Town's Industrial Enrichment) Enrichment 


type of heating have been given the same yields. 
| Depending on the proportion of water gas made. 


* In order to avoid showing varying yields of products for different plants which may be due to the use of different coals, plants with substantially the same 
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hem a site, and this they did; and on this site the people referred 
erected their plant, his Company undertaking to take from them 
yhat they called their residual—gas—at a certain fixed price in rela- 
jon to his Company’s own costs of production. If an unlimited 
supply of capital and enthusiasm could have made that process a 
access, it would have been running to-day, not only at Plymouth, but 
oubtless also in connection with many other undertakings. He 
vould like, however, to say—and he thought he was reflecting the 
sinion of all those who had had direct or indirect experience of low- 
emperature carbonization—how much they appreciated the admirable 
yay in which Dr. Smith, in his paper, had summed up the relations 
yhich now existed, and had existed, and it seemed to him (Mr. 
Hoyte) must continue to exist, between the various low-temperature 
wrbonization processes and the gas industry. They had had ample 
yportunity at Plymouth of observing the effect of various coals on 
he composition of the fuel, both in their own grates on the works and 
, those of their friends who tried to use the fuel. They would recol- 
ct that the great idea of the originator of the low-temperature pro- 
ess, Mr. Thomas Parker, was that the pit-head slacks should be used 
lover the country; but, as Dr. Smith had pointed out, it was en- 
irely a question of ash content. He himself had seen the ash in a 
ww-temperature solid fuel fire actually put out that fire within hall- 
: hour of its burning brightly. The result was that these people 
had to use, in order to obtain a satisfactory smokeless fuel, the 

hest grade of Yorkshire nuts. This practically killed the process 
fom the financial point of view. Another thing was that in their dis- 
irict people could not afford to pay a fancy price for smokeless fuel. 
The owners of the plant had very exaggerated ideas of the value of 
heir fuel, and the price constantly went up, until the market dis- 
appeared, and the plant with it. The table at the end of the paper 
vas highly interesting ; but he noticed there were several blanks under 
he heading of the particular plant upon which the author dwelt most 
namely, the Fuel Research Board plant. He did not say what coals 
were being handled or what fuels were being produced. His (the 
seaker’s brother had had some of this particular solid fuel, and 
spoke very highly of it. Neither did the author say anything about 
the calorific power of the gas. At Plymouth the low-temperature gas 
produced was in the neighbourhood of 750 to 800 B.Th.U. It was an 
extraordinarily rich gas; and they found it—this was about eighteen 
years ago—very difficult to purify. There must have been some very 
low-temperature paraffins in the gas; and although they never sent 
out at one time more than 15 p.ct. of low-temperature gas, they had 
complaints from all over the district as to the peculiar sickly odour 
connected with the gas. So long as the low-temperature process per- 
sisted at Plymouth, the complaints persisted; but when the process 
closed down, the complaints ceased. Of course, the production of 
oils was another aspect of the matter. They were all aware that 
there were processes which could, in thé laboratory, practically con- 
ert the whole of the solid coal into liquid oil; and he hoped, from the 
national standpoint, that this might prove technically and commercially 
successful. In the meantime Dr. Smith seemed to sum up not only 
the past but the present aspect of low-temperature carbonization in 
relation to the gas industry. 


Gasgous v. SoLip FUuEL. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Woopati remarked that the paper dealt with a 
subject which one looked at with the greatest interest. Personally, he 
could not help thinking that any process which tended to increase the 
amount of solid fuel which they produced was, under the present con- 
ditions of the gas industry, a mistake. The gas industry could meet 
the wants of the public by supplying the handiest, cleanest, and most 
useful form of heat, in the shape of gas. Any solid fuel must produce 
dust, which entailed unnecessary labour. Further, as Dr. Smith him- 
self had pointed out in his paper, the gas industry, already produced a 
solid fuel which would perform any of the functions which the low- 
temperature fuel would perform. It seemed to him (the speaker) that 
low-temperature fuel could be put very much on a level with electricity, 
asa thing with which to conjure up interest on the part of people who 
knew very little about it. Neither low-temperature carbonization nor 
electricity would produce any different state of affairs from that which 
they knew to-day. Were it not for the existence of water gas plants, 
he did not know what the present position of the gas industry would 
They would. not be able to sell anything like the amount of solid 
fuel they made. If anything ever was to come from low-temperature 
carbonization, it appeared to him that it could only come from some 
process which was radically different from anything that had been 
submitted up to the present—with the exception possibly of the 
McEwen-Runge process, which produced a fuel that had a limited 
application, but was useful. He did not think low-temperature car- 


be. 


nization would come about so long as it was necessary to apply their 
existing knowledge of carbonizing methods. 


Tue Ricut IDEAL ror THE GAs INDUSTRY. 


Sir Aktuur DuckHam, -K.C 


.B., remarked that there were present 
at the ; 


» meeting quite a number of persons who had had considerable 
experience with low-temperature carbonization. He found himself in 
agreement with Colonel Woodall, that they ought to banish as far as 
possible solid fuel from the domestic grate. 


This was the right ideal 
for the gas industry. 


. It was what he had done in his own house. 
Even in small houses, the principle of central heating was being 
adopted; and those who had lived in a centrally-heated house would 
never aiterwards live in one that was not 
takings 
pose, 


so heated. Gas under- 
could supply a perfectly satisfactory solid fuel for this pur- 
the ash content of solid fuel was a most important point for 
them to bear in mind. The trouble to-day was that many solid fuels 
had So large a percentage of ash that they were difficult to keep 
alight. Far more attention would have to be paid to the question of 
cleaning fuels for distribution. It must be entirely uneconomical to 
di fuel with ash in it. He had used the fuel from the East 
h Research Station in large quantities, and it was very satis- 

: but he did not think he would be prepared to pay a higher 
ton for it than for the coke from the local gas-works. Yet, 
as the finance of low-temperature carbonization was concerned, 


price pe 
so far 











he had never up to now seen a satisfactory balance-sheet that had 
not depended upon a higher price for the resultant fuel than could be 
obtained for coal or coke in the same area. Another thing was that 
it was not an easy process, and capital costs were of necessity some- 
what high. He had had some experience with mechanical processes 
for carbonizing coal, and was aware that one got a certain amount 
of trouble with some classes of coal. Low-temperature carbonization 
was much more open to these troubles. What one was anxious for 
were methods of using up all the coals, and not only specialized varie- 
ties; and low-temperature carbonization had had to go to specialized 
coals rather more than any other process. The question was one of tre 
mendous interest still, and it was quite extraordinary to see how 
prominent men were attracted by these wonderful words *‘* low-tem 
perature carbonization,’’ chiefly from the national point of view of 
oil production. There was a body of people in this country called 
the National Fuel and Power Board, which held its first meeting on 
the previous day. He did not know what was coming out of it, 
but this was one of the points a lot of members talked about. But 
the members who knew less about fuel than the other ones spoke 
most strongly on questions of low-temperature carbonization. Dr. 
Smith had admirably focussed the position, though in saying this hi 
did not necessarily mean that he agreed with everything that was in 
the paper. 
From THE Furl 
Dr. G. J. KinG (Fuel Research Station, East Greenwich), called 
upon by the President, said that Dr. Smith had put before the meeting 
a very clear presentation of the subject of low-temperature carboni- 
zation. ‘The most important desideratum in a low-temperature plant 
was that it should be technically sound. After this had been proved 
it would be necessary to determine whether it would continue to work 
satisfactorily as a commercial unit. Dr. Smith had been kind enough 
to speak highly of the plant at the Fuel Research Station, but had 
given few details, as Mr. Hoyte had pointed out. He (Dr. King) had 
with him a drawing of the plant at the Fuel Research Station, and 
some of the data obtained, which anyone interested could see at the 
end of the meeting, and have an explanation of. One point that had 
been raised in the discussion was that gas might become the univer- 
sal fuel. In the meantime, one of the objects of low-temperature 
carbonization was to provide a smokeless jucl to take the place of 
the 40 million tons of coal consumed annually. It would appear 
that there which must be bridged over, and_ it 
seemed that bridged over by the low-temperature 
a profit? He agreed that no plant had yet 
a profit could be made on this process. The basis they 
went upon at the Fuel Research Station was that a larger credit for 
their smokeless fuel than the price of household coal should not be 
taken, and in this case the profit margin was very low indeed. What 
profit could be brought in by the sale of oil was doubtful. At present 
they could only take it into account at the market value of crude oil. 
Many types of coal had been used; and the old story 
of non-caking slacks was no longer accepted. Some process which 
implied a caking coal was necessary. At the Research Siation they 
produced a lump smokeless fuel which contained not more than about 
15 p.ct of breeze passing a }-in. screen. If they had to deal with run- 
of-mine coal, it would have to be briquetted before carbonization. 
The PRESIDENT said they had with them a lady who had placed the 
gas industry, and all those who were interested in fuel problems, unde: 
a deep debt of gratitude for the work she had done. 
members would wish him to extend a very hearty 


RESEARCH STATION, 


was a gap 
it might be 
Would it show 
shown that 


process. 


as to the value 


He was sure the 
1 welcome to Dr. 
Margarct Fishenden, and to say that they would appreciate a few 
remarks from so great an authority upon fuel. 


RANGE MANUFACTURERS MUST CO-OPERATE. 


Dr. MARGARET FISHENDEN said that she had not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the paper before the meeting, and had not come with 
any intention of speaking; but one or two minor points 
to her while listening to the author. Dr. Smith 
solid smokeless fuel in any case was only 


had oceurred 
said that the use of 
a half-way house to the 
elimination of solid fuel for domestic heating by gas. One rather 
interesting Tact in connection with this subject w as that the domestic 
consumption of raw coal per head was bigger 
they had all these gas appliances. Of course, the standard of living 
had gone up. Now, going on from this, she began to wonder what 
would happen if they should substitute gas for solid fuel altogether in 
their houses; and it appeared to her that there were two cases to con- 
sider. When the coal was carbonized, it produced coke and gas, and 
she ihougat there were good grounds for suppes'nge that the coke pro 
duced, which would be about half xs much as the coal, would, in (sav) 
an independent boiler, do an amount of work about equivalent to the 
whole quantity of coal. Then the question aros 
order to use gas tor the other services—for heating sitting rooms, Xc., 
and for cooking—they would need all the gas from the 
coal, If all the gas were would be that the 
householder’s bill would be very muc h increased, and, secondly, 
there would not be any surplus gas. The second case to | 
sider was that it would take less than the total amount of gas pro- 
duced to do all necessary in the home in conjunction with the coke. 
In that event, the householder’s bill might or might not be 
and there would be a surplus of gas. 


now than it was before 


us to whether, in 


produced 
needed, the first result 


con- 


more, 
It did not seem possible to 
say where the real line would come, until they had carefuly prepared 
details of the gas and coke required for running houses of different 
kinds. back to the earlier part of the paper, Dr. Smith 
had said that the two qualities required in a smokeless fuel were 
that it should be smokeless and that it should’ be clean. 
She would like to add a _ third conditidn—that it should 
do its job. One of the main objects of making a solid fuel was 
that by its aid they should be able to eliminate smoke from their 
houses as now equipped. In dealing with houses still to be built, 
the problem savas relatively simple, but it was only by the use of a free- 
burning solid fuel that they could get rid of smoke from houses already 
fitted up. She was not sure that the problem would be solved if they 
had this fuel. ‘There were heaps of kitcheners in which coke, though 
it burned well, did not heat the water. The matter was one in which, 
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it seemed to her, they would have to get the co-operation of the range 
manufacturers. There was a further point in favour of bringing 
range manufacturers ‘‘ up to the scratch,’’ in that, if coke did prove 
unsatisfactory in the kitchen range, it was an indication of the ex- 
travagance with which coal had been used in that range. 


Tue ‘* Hatr-Way House.” 


Dr. Harotp G. Cotman said there was not enough in the paper with 
which he thoroughly disagreed for him to wish to attack it, though in 
every detail he was not in agreement with what the author had stated. 
Some of the points he might have touched upon had already been 
dealt with by different speakers; but he might perhaps emphasize one 
or two things. The discussion was, of course, not on low-temperature 
carbonization as a whole, but only as far as it concerned the gas 
industry. With regard to the statement that the use of solid smokeless 
fuel was only the half-way house to the time when they would use all 
gas, he was afraid he could not go quite so far as that. A great deal 
of the 4o million tons of coal that had been referred to was con- 
sumed in places where there were at present no gas undertakings. It 
might be that in the long run gas would become available in these 
places—when they got their grid of mains all over the country in 
competition with their electrical brethren ; but this was far ahead, and 
he felt strongly that there would be a use for a good smokeless fuel 
for many years to come. At any rate, he should say that for the next 
twenty years there would be a demand for such a fuel, if it could 
be provided at a sufficiently cheap rate. When he said ‘a sufficiently 
cheap rate,’’ he got to the whole root of the matter. The great diffi- 
culty was to find any process which at present could show that it was 
soundly economical. He was not saying that some of the processes 
might not turn out to be so, but up to the present, although he had 
set to work with the greatest desire to find that they were economical, 
he had never been able to do so, when he put a value on the products 
which he felt could be mantained, not for a moment only, but over 
a period when large quantities were being manufactured. 


Tue PosITION OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDENT said .he was glad Dr. Smith had laid emphasis on 
the fact that the gas industry was not opposed to low-temperature 
carbonization as such, though they were frequently credited with 
being so. What they were opposed to was the financial and political 
shifts which the promoters of these schemes indulged in in order to 
popularize low-temperature carbonization. He thought it could fairly 
be said that the worst enemies of low-temperature carbonization were 
its financial and political friends. The extravagant claims made for 
it had emphasized its failure to take its place as a commercial method 
of carbonizing coal. They had heard that low-temperature carboniza- 
tion had now been made a practical proposition. Engineering diffi- 
culties had been overcome; and although it was not so far a paying 
proposition, there appeared to be no reason why it should not become 
so in the future—especially if legislation against smoke should lead to 
a ban being placed upon the combustion of raw coal. Such legisla- 
tion, he thought, had been brought perceptibly nearer as a result of 
the present coal dispute. They had had some experience of what it 
meant for the householder and for public services to be dependent on 
foreign coal; and if there was one lesson which they had been taught, 
it was the importance of the conservation of this country’s fuel sup- 
plies. Judged by the test of coal conservation, he was afraid the low- 
temperature process did not show up very well. Dr. Colman had 
rightly said that they could not for some time substitute gas for coal 
in out-of-the-way country districts; but another point which could be 
made was that any attempt to substitute for coal, even in these dis- 
tricts, low-temperature carbonization fuel, instead of contributing to 


| 
| 


—— 


coal conservation, would really lead to increased consumption. yp 
was under the impression that Sir Richard Redmayne recenily calcu. 
lated that, if all the coal consumed in domestic fires could be dis. 
placed by low-temperatuge carbonization fuel, it would lead to an jp. 
creased consumption of coal of 15 million tons per annum. So that 
on this account the claims of the low-temperature carbonization adyo. 
cates fell very flat. There was a point on which he should like to 
have some further information. 
LOW-GRADE FUELS. 
One of the claims for the process was that it could be used to dea] 
with low-grade fuel. He was not sure what this included. He sys. 
pected that the gas industry knew more about low-grade fuels thay 
it was credited with knowing. [Laughter.] If it referred to Somer. 
set coal, the answer was that the gas industry already carbonized jt, 
They had, in fact, an instance here of a particularly low-grade fuel be. 
ing made to produce, much to the amazement of some of them, the 
cheapest gas in the country. They also had an example at the Ip. 
stitution meeting last year, in Mr, Carr’s contribution, in which 
he gave extraordinarily good results obtained entirely from slacks, 
Therefore what he could not understand was what fuel could be util. 
ized by the low-temperature that could not be utilized by the high. 
temperature process. Briquetting was not precluded from the ordi- 
nary high-temperature processes, and he would be glad to hear what 
was being done in this connection. Another claim had already been 
referred to—namely, that the low-temperature carbonization process 
would materially assist in solving the problem of the future supplies 
of oil from the country. He would like to ask Dr. Smith whether he 
did not think the proper direction in which to look for a solution was 
some of the direct recovery processes, of which they had heard so 
much. 
THe AuTHoR’s REPLY. 

Dr. Situ, in reply, said that, in remarking that he was of the 
opinion that solid smokeless fuel was only a half-way house, and that 
‘* all gas ’’ was the ultimate goal to be aimed at, he had in mind en- 
tirely the domestic fire—not necessarily the kitchen range—helieving 
that the ideal was central heating or semi-central heating, and a gas- 
fire in sitting-rooms, &c. He had tried it. As was the case with Sir 
Arthur Duckham, he had no coal in his own house, but gas fires and 
central heating “‘ filled the bill,’? and’ at no higher cost than would 
be involved by the use of coal as consumed in the ordinary way. With 
regard to the percentage of kitchen ranges which were extravagant 
and inefficient with coke and coal, Dr. Fishenden had appealed to the 
manufacturers to improve this; and he did not think the low-tempera- 
ture people or the gas industry would have to take it into account. 
Mr. Hoyte had alluded to the oils that came from low-temperature 
carbonization giving trouble in the gas. There was no doubt they did 
give trouble—particularly if the gas was not washed. It was certain 
to be found that in all circumstances it would pay handsomely to wash 
the gas for these light oils. 

THE ‘‘ SALERMO”’ SYSTEM. 

In the list of processes he had drawn up, he had not included a new 
system which had been working under particular conditions in France 
for some time. It was known as the ‘* Salermo ”’ process. From the 
particulars he had had of it, it would appear that it was of value 
to the gas industry only in isolated cases. Experimental work in 
connection with briquetting was proceeding slowly, but there were 
difficulties in connection with the use of pitch as a binder. With re- 
gard to the question of the production of oils in much larger quan- 
tities, he understood that Dr. Bergius was of the opinion that so far 
the Bergius process for treating coal showed no prospect of being an 
immediate commercial success. This, he thought, was definite. 


” 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR PIPE FLANGES. 


Published by the “B.E.S.A.” 


The British Engineering Standards Association have pub- 
lished Specification No. 253, 1926—‘‘ British Standard Table of 
Cast-Iron Flanges for Pipes, Valves, and Fittings for Gas ”’ 
(copies of which can be obtained from the Association Publica- 
tions Department, 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1; price 1s. 2d., 
post free). The dimensions are based on proposals submitted 
by a Joint Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers and 
the Society of British Gas Industries, and have been approved 
by this Joint Committee. 

In a foreword to the specification, it is mentioned that the 
dimensions, which are for working gas pressures up to 30 lbs. 
per sq.in., comprise part of Table A of the revised British 
Standard Tables of Flanges (superseding publication No. 10, 
1904) now in course of preparation. They have been issued in 
advance of the publication of the complete tables at the request 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

As examples of the figures given, it may be stated that for 
a nominal pipe size of 1o in. the diameter of the flange is 
16 in., the diameter of the bolt circle 14 in., the number of 
bolts 8, their diameter 3 in., and the thickness of the cast-iron 
flange #4 in. For a 4o-in. pipe, the diameter of the flange is 
47% in., the diameter of the bolt circle 45 in., the number ot 
bolts 24, their diameter 1 in., and the thickness of the cast-iron 

* flange 13 in. 


SPECIFICATION FOR STEAM PIPE FLANGES. 
The Association have also published Specification No. 10, 
Part 2, 1926—‘‘ British Standard Tables of Pipe Flanges.”’ 
These are for working steam pressures up to 450 lbs. per sq.in. 


(The publication can be obtained from the address given pre- 
viously ; the price being 1s. 2d., post free.) 

This publication is a revision of the flanges for steam origin- 
ally issued in 1904. Owing to the increasing use of higher 
pressures, the preparation of the present tables was found 
necessary. A table for still higher pressures is in contempla- 
tion. The original tables have been reviewed in the light of 
the experience gained since they were first published, and many 
modifications have been made. 

With the exception of the 3 in. and 2 in. nominal sizes of the 
250 lbs. and 350 lbs. standards, no changes have been necessary 
in the flange or bolt circle diameters. The limiting working 
pressure of the original 55 lbs. standard has been altered to 
50 Ibs. ; while those of the 125, 225, and 325 Ibs. standards have 
been increased to 150, 250, and 350 Ibs. respectively, as being 
more in accordance with present-day requirements. To pro- 
vide an intermediate step in working pressure between the 
50 lbs. and 150 lbs. standards, a table for a pressure of 100 |bs. 
has been added. The table of dimensions for short bends and 
tees of cast metal (Table 4 of the 1904 edition) has been 1n- 
cluded as an appendix, but the table of long bends of wrought 
iron and steel (Table 5 of the 1904 edition) has been omitted. 


— 
—_— 





Gas Oil.—We recently recorded the heavy increase there has 
been in the imports of gas oil during the coal stoppage [ante 
p. 275]. Unfortunately, however, the price has been raised. 
From the 2nd inst., it was advanced by 3d. per gallon, to 634.. 
net and naked, ex wharf. 
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GASEOUS 


At a well-attended meeting held on Tuesday, Nov. 9, Prof. 
1, Gray, of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, described 
“An Apparatus for the Supply of Gas at Constant Pressure.”’ 
This is a device designed by him for automatic regulation of the 
pressure of gas used for test purposes in laboratory or gas- 
yorks. Without a sketch the device is not intelligible. We 
yderstand this will appear in ‘‘ Chemistry and Industry ”’ 
shortly. 

i W. B. Davipson, Consulting Chemist, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, gave an address on ‘‘ Gaseous Fuels.’’ A synopsis of his 
ycture, Which was more popular than technical in its main 
features, is as follows: 

1, Discovery and development of lighting gas. 

2, Present consumption of town gas.—Attention was drawn 
to the fact that town gas supplies eight or nine times as much, 
interms of heat, as electricity does in this country. 

3. The Gas Regulation Act was explained, together with the | 
steps ep to it. The therm gnd the new use of the term 
“thermal efficiency ’’ were entered into at some length, and em- 
phasis was laid on the importance of using proper appliances 
giving the highest degree of efficiency. 

4. Gas in competition with other fuels.—The relative effi- 
ciencies and costs of gas, coal, coke, and oil for heating and 
power production were set out. With regard to electricity, it 
was demonstrated that, as a heating agent, it could not appeal 
to thrifty Scotsmen, as it was seven times as dear as gas, therm 
fortherm. In the matter of illumination, while it could be said 
that electricity at 2d. per unit was equal to incandescent light- 
ing with low-pressure gas at 7d. a therm, there was a com- 
pensating element in using the latter, in that in most cases 
during the greater part of the year an incandescent burner ful- 
filled a necessary function in supplying heat to dwelling rooms. 
The gas fire could be turned out or lowered when the gas lights 
were turned on. 

5. The essentials of a satisfactory town gas.—The composi- 
tion of town gas, with special reference to the content of inerts 
and carbon monoxide, was then considered. It was shown 















































changed during the last ten years, especially with regard to the 
calorific standard ; the latitude in quality and composition being 
as wide as anyone could wish, and the chief desideratum being 
now a reduction in price, 

6. The inter-relation of quality, efficiency, and cost per therm. 
Low-grade gas.—In discussing this subject, the lecturer at- 
tached most importance to the manufacture of high-grade pro- 












Considered by the Glasgow Sections of the Institute of Chemistry and the Society of Chemical Industry. 


how greatly the views of chemists and gas engineers have | 
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ducer gas, and pointed out that Mond gas usually made from 
coal under ammonia recovery conditions was unsuitable for 
admixture with coal gas, owing to its high content of carbon 
dioxide and its comparatively low quality. If proper attention 
were paid to the manufacture of producer gas, much more of 
this cheap gas could find a use in town supply. It was 
well known that producer gas was excellent for engines and 
for low-temperature furnace work; but few people had yet 
recognized that high-grade producer gas was also suitable for 
gas fires and even incandescent lighting, when burnt in proper 
appliances. A new idea was put forward of rendering producer 
gas directly usable for town purposes, assuming that the diffi- 
culties of distribution could be overcome, by making use of the 
Mazza process of enriching the air blast. Prof. Mazza, formerly 
of Turin University, is said to be able to increase the oxygen 
content of the air by a patent centrifugal machine at a very 
low cost. The oxygen content attained is 27 p.ct. (30 p.ct. can 
be reached) as against 20°9 in ordinary air. The lecturer esti- 
mated that by enriching the air in this way the quality of pro- 
ducer gas might easily be brought up to 200 B.Th.U. or over. 

In the discussion that followed the lecture, Mr. LANGLANDs, 
who presided, referred to the competition between gas and 
electricity for street lighting, and indicated that the latter was 
gaining ground, owing to its greater convenience and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Mr. McLeop said that, as a gas engineer and a chemist, he 
could not understand the reluctance of the gas industry to strip 
the gas and produce benzole, which was so much in demand. 
He drew attention to the ill-effect that the use of German West- 
phalian coal had on the naphthalene content of the gas. 

Prof. Gray explained the reasons that had weighed with the 
Carbon Monoxide Committee in refraining from recommending 
any restriction of the content of that constituent in town gas. 

Mr. Mactaurin was of opinion that the gas industry should 
give up striving to retain the lighting load against electricity. 

Baillie W. B. SmitH spoke of the success of the Maclaurin 
process at the Dalmarnock Gas-Works. 

Prof. PATERSON raised the question of the possibility of intro- 
ducing odoriferous material to give a characteristic and dis- 
tinctive smell to water gas, thus rendering it safer for general 
use. He also asked what the respective leakages were in the 
supply of gas and electricity. 

Dr. Davipson replied that there was no difficulty at all in 
imparting the necessary odour to water gas, and that the re- 
spective real leakages of gas and electricity were about 3 p.ct. 

and 12 p.ct. for long-distance transmission. 






















Company ; and the event was marked by the “West 





Dartford, though in those days but a comparatively small 
Kentish town, was only fourteen years behind the first gas 
company to receive the Charter—the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany—and only two years behind the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, who were established in 1824. It will thus be seen that 
the Dartford undertaking, in its early establishment, was 
among the pioneers of public gas supply in the United King- 
dom. A plan for lighting the town of Dartford with gas was 
under consideration for more than twelve months before the 
formation of the Company. It was not, however, until June, 
1827, that public gas lighting was commenced. 

_In August, 1829, the first dividend was declared—s p.ct., with 
liberal provision for contingencies. Matters continued satis- 
factorily until in 1843 a dividend of 7 p.ct. was declared. After 
many years’ payment of 7 p.ct., a 10 p.ct. dividend on the 


original capital was declared in 1869, and 7 p.ct. on the new 
capital, 





















SomE STATISTICS 








bg following figures convey an idea of the rate of progress 
made ; 

Gas sold during the year 1827-28, approximately, 500,000 c.ft. 
In 1925, 309,000,000 c. ft. 

Number of consumers in Dartford district in 1918, 5731; 
number in 1926, 8311. 

_ The progress has been continuous, and what has been done 
since the amalgamation of the Dartford Gas Company with 
the South Suburban Gas Company is apparent from the sub- 
joined comparative figures : 











DARTFORD GAS-WORKS CENTENARY. 
Some Interesting Events Recalled. 


AvucGusT last saw the completion of a hundred years since the formation of the Dartford Gas Light 


history of the undertaking, from which we take some particulars and illustrations. 


Kent Advertiser” by the publication of an interesting 


Number of cookers on hire in 1902, 682; in 1918, 2571; and 
in 1926, 5846. 

The number of fires and other appliances on hire also this 
year, 1298. The Dartford Gas Company did not let fires or 
other appliances out on hire; they were only sold outright or 
on the hire-purchase system. 

Price of gas: 1827-1839, 11s. per 1000 c.ft., and 43 10s. per 
wing burner per annum. In 1852, meters had to be used for 
more than one wing burner. From 1880 until 1894 the price 
of gas in the Darenth Vale area was Is. per 1000 c.ft. in excess 
of the Dartford area; but in 1894 one price was charged over 
the whole of the district. In 1918 the price of gas was 5d. per 
1000 c.ft. in excess of that charged by the South Suburban 
Gas Company; but from 1924 it was reduced to the price in 
the Sydenham area. 

In December, 1866, the Clerk (Mr. Hayward) reported that, 
to avoid delay, he had considered it his duty to take upon 
himself the responsibility for giving parliamentary notice of an 
application for an Act for the incorporation of the Dartford 
Gas Company, and to have the draft prepared. He had done 
so because notice had been given by the promoters of the West 
Kent Gas Company of their intention, in the ensuing session 
of Parliament, to apply for powers to extend their works to 
supply Dartford. Mr. Hayward’s prompt action was ap- 
proved by the Directors, and the requisite further steps were 
ordered to be taken to secure the Act and oppose the rival 
Company. A month later the latter approached the Dartford 
Company with a proposal for amalgamation. As a result of 
conferences between representatives of the two Companies, 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ORIGINAL 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE WORKS, 


they came to an agreement—the West Kent Company to with- 
draw from their Bill in Parliament the clauses relating to Dart- 
ford, and the Dartford Company in a similar way deleting from 


their Bill the parishes of Bexley and Crayford. 
the Dartford Company’s Bill was duly 
Assent being given on June 17, 1867. 
were valued at £,8000. 

A HOoLpErR COoLrapse. 

The following is the story told of the collapse of a holder, 
shortly after 11 o’clock on the night of July 1, 1870: 

Describing the collapse as a “ terrible explosion,’’ one writer 
has left it on record in the form of an illustrated leaflet that 
a scene was created which had had no parallel in Dartford since 
the Flood. In calmer moments, he might have added, ‘‘ as 
far as history reveals.’’ The facts, according to his authority, 
were that the ‘“‘ huge gasometer,’? which was lying a wreck 
while he was writing his account, had been constructed at a 


‘Thus amended, 
passed; the Royal 
In that year the works 














DARTFORD WORKS. 


1920. 


cost of over #5000; the contractors being Messrs. Horton & 
Co., of Birmingham, and its capacity, with a diameter of 74 tt. 
being 100,000 c.ft. of gas. Only a fortnight had elapsed after 
completion (the labours having lasted some months), when 
sounds as of a quick succession of pumps, and then as of thi 
rushing of a great volume of water, awakened, among the 
townspeople, the occupant of a humble tenement in Gas Lane. 
Rushing to his window, he was the first witness of ‘‘ a torrent 
of water, stones, bricks, and mud rushing down the lane, 
while a broad, red glare lit the sky with a blinding blaze. 
The shock was paralyzing to many in its effects; but a num- 
ber of frightened spectators from Waterside and the railwa) 
station rushed in the direction of the gas-works, apprised, by 
the general extinction of the gas-lights, of the nature ol the 
catastrophe. Though it was a moonlight night, ‘‘ the vanished 
glare left an impression of Cimmerian darkness.” oe 

Daylight revealed a strange scene, which is thus describe 
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py the same writer: ‘‘ The huge iron columns erstwhile sup- 
porting the gasometer were either shattered to pieces or torn 
fom their foundations. The water-casing was entirely blown 
away, and fragments of it, tons in weight, had been swept 
away, as the after-current of an express train scatters scraps 
of paper in a roadside station. The surrounding wall was not 
merely rent in twain, but cleanly and perfectly levelled. The 
pricks of which it was composed lay at all distances from 30 
to 100 yards; and on the south side (in Priory Lane), the old 
wall of Dartford Priory, restored in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, exhibited a ghastly rent 20 yards in length. On the 
western side there was clearly traceable the point where the 
receiver had yielded to the strain. The cavity would have ad- 
mitted a waggon; and further on, was a smaller one.’’ That 
there was not ‘‘ a fearful destruction of life and property,’’ was 
accounted for by the fact that the force of the explosion was 
expended in one particular direction, where it happened that 
the resistance was least. The inmates of the engineer’s house 
were rescued through windows ; the lower rooms being flooded. 





_ 


George Whitehead, Mr. Hl. k. 





The collapse of the holder was most probably due to the 


cast-iron tank giving way under the pressure of water. It 
contained approximately 140,915 gallons, or 629 tons. 
steel tank of the larger of the three holders now standing con- 
tains no less than 1,760,598 gallons, or 7859 tons. 


The 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Frank Morris, of Brentford, was engaged in 1873 


to make a thorough inspection of the works, and subsequently 
was appointed Consulting Engineer to the Company—becom- 
ing later Managing Director. 
came Manager. 
in 1882. 
succeeded to the position; and he acted in this capacity until 
his death, a few weeks before the amalgamation with the 
South Suburban Gas Company on Jan. 1, 1gig. 


In 1874 Mr. W. P. Mills be- 
Mr. J. H. Carvosso was appointed Manager 
On the death of that gentleman, Mr. F. W. Rapkin 


The Dartford 
Directors at the time of the amalgamation were: Mr. Chas. 
Beadle (Chairman), Mr. A. M. Fleet (Deputy Chairman), Si 
Baily, and Mr. B. R. Green. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


Visit to the Southall Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 





On Saturday, November 13, members of the Association, 
accompanied by their President, Mr. Arthur Broadbent, visited 
the Southall Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
The weather was far from favourable, but the enthusiasm for 
which the Association is renowned was not dimmed by this 
fact, and there was a good attendance. Mr. J. S. Thorman, 
the Engineer, was there to meet the visitors; and the inspec- 
tion of the works was made under his guidance and that of 
his assistants. 

The total area of the works is 76 acres, of which the plant 
occupies forty, the remainder being used for a sports ground 
and allotments. Coal is received by rail and canal. Locomo- 
tives deal with the rail wagons, and Grafton cranes unload the 
barges; a caterpillar crane being used for handling coal to 
and from the storage heaps. 

CARBONIZING PLANT. 


There are four retort houses. No. 1 House consists of 36 
beds of six inclined (36°) retorts, 244 in. by 14 in. by 15 ft., 
arranged in two benches of eighteen, with a common charging 
stage. Coaling is carried out by two inclined bucket elevators 
to two push-plate conveyors discharging into overhead hoppers. 
The coke is removed by two De Brouwer hot coke conveyors 
to two bucket elevators discharging to storage heaps or direct 
to railway trucks. 

No. 2 House comprises a bench of twelve horizontal settings 
of ten retorts, 24 in. by 18 in. by 22 ft., constructed by Messrs. 
Gibbons Bros., in segmental silica work. Charging and dis- 
charging are carried out by a Drakes’ machine, and the coke 
is removed by a De Brouwer conveyor, and elevated to stor- 
age hoppers parallel to the house. Two inclined bucket ele- 
vators deliver coal to two push-plate conveyors which discharge 
into elevated hoppers over the charging machine. Each set- 
ting is provided with two hydraulic mains ; the ascension pipes 
being isolated during the charging by plug valves operated 
from the stage. The bench is divided into four sections of three 
settings, each being controlled by a Parkinson governor. 

At the south end of No. 2 House is a Woodall-Duckham 
vertical retort installation of sixteen retorts (43 to 5 toms) in 
four settings of four retorts. Coaling is carried out by a 
bucket elevator delivering on to a push-plate conveyor dis- 
charging into the hoppers, which alternate with coke hoppers 
supplying the producers. The latter are fed from the discharg- 
ing floor by a bogie run and lift. 

No. 4 House contains eighteen settings of six inclined (31°) 
retorts, 244 in. by 14 in. by 20 ft., worked in two sections of 
nine settings each. The coaling plant is similar to that of 
No. 1 House, but is not in duplicate. Coke is removed by a 
De Brouwer conveyor feeding into a Babcock & Wilcox tray 
elevator and conveyor, which delivers either to the blue water 
gas plant or to wagons. ‘The collecting mains are of the dry 

type; plug valves operated from the stage serving to isolate 
retorts while being discharged. a 

No. 5 House comprises 25 settings of eight inclined (32°) re- 
torts, 243 in. by 14 in. by 20 ft., operated in two sections of 
eight settings and one of nine settings, each controlled by a 
Parkinson governor. Nineteen of these settingS are of seg- 
mental silica construction. The gas collecting system is simi- 
lar to that of No. 4 House. Coaling is effected by an inclined 
bucket elevator delivering into a Babcock & Wilcox tray con- 
veyor over the hoppers. : 

A comparatively new departure is the centralized control of 
No. 5 House; this control being in a building adjacent to the 
discharging stage. This unit comprises a Fairweather record- 

ing calorimeter and three ‘* Arkon” vacuum recorders, by 
the side of which are the valves controlling the water loading 


in 
> 


of the governors. At a future date a volume recorder is to 


be added. 


CONDENSING PLANT, &c. 


Atmospher‘c condensing mains are followed by a_ battery 
of three Morris & Cutler water condensers (capacity 4% mil- 
lion c.ft. per day) and two batteries of the water-tube typ 
(capacity 8} million c.ft. per day); the water in all cases being 
delivered by Weir pumps, drawing from the canal. 

The exhausting machinery is concentrated in one house, and 
consists of the following : 


A British Thomson-Houston turbo-exhauster (nominal 
capacity 300,000 c.ft. per hour), but capable of an over- 
load of 125,000 c.ft.). It is fitted with a Weir jet condens- 
ing plant. 

A Donkiy exhauster with a capacity of 277,000 ¢.ft. per hour, 
driven by a horizontal condensing Donkin engine. 

A Gwynne exhauster (capacity 307,000 c.ft.) with Donkin 
engine. 

A smaller Gwynne exhauster, driven by a vertical marine 
condensing engine. 


Scrubbing is effected by a battery of four tower scrubbers, 
filled with brushwood; the latter being placed in a vertical 
position in lieu of the usual horizontal method, the liquor or 
water being supplied through rotating sprays. 

In addition to the above, there is an installation of three 
Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler centrifugal washer-scrubbers, 
having a total capacity of 6 million c.ft. per day; the power 
being supplied by two Tangye engines. 

Adjacent to this plant is the pump house, in which are situ- 
ated the pumps handling tar, liquor, and condensing water, 
and also the hydraulic pressure supply to the oil gas plant. 

The coal gas purifying system consists of the following : 

Two sets of three boxes, 50 ft. by 50 ft. by 7 ft. 

Two sets of three boxes, go ft. by 4o ft. by 6 ft. 

Two sets of four boxes, 30 ft. by 30 ft. by 6 ft. 

The coal gas metering is carried out by four station meters 
of the usual drum type, their capacity being : 


1) 125,000 c ft. per hour 
(2) 80,000 , ,, 
(3) 125,000 ,, A 
(4) 200,000 _,, “i 


The benzole and naphthalene washing plant comprises a 
Whessoe rotary washer of 7 million c.ft. per day capacity, «at 
present in use for naphthalene washing only, until the comple- 
tion of the crude benzole plant. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAs PLANT. 


The water gas plant is in two sections; the main section 
containing four 1-million c.ft. per diem carburetted water gas 
sets and one 2-million c.ft. per diem set, the latter being 
operated by hydraulic power. Coke is delivered by ‘‘ Sentinel ” 
tipping wagons to an inclined bucket elevator discharging into 
elevated concrete hoppers; the latter being provided with chutes 
to each generator. The air blast is supplied by a No. 10 Sturte- 
vant open-type fan, direct coupled to a 75 u.P. De Laval tur- 
bine fitted with special nozzles to develop 85 u.p. This unit 
is in duplicate, and in addition there is a 75 u.p. Sturtevant 
turbine coupled to a No. 10 Sturtevant high-pressure fan. Oil 
is delivered by a Weir (horizontal) pump in duplicate. 

After condensation by a battery of six water-tube condensers, 
the gas passes into a 75,000 c.ft. relief holder, and is withdrawn 
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by one of the following exhausters: 265,000 c.ft. per hour 
Donkin, 200,000 c.ft. per hour Donkin, and 150,000 c.ft. per 
hour three-blade Waller. : 

The oil gas purifiers consist of two sets of four dry-luted 
boxes, 44 ft. by 37 ft. and 45 ft. by 4o ft. respectively. 

The gas from this plant is measured by a ‘‘ Thomas”’ elec- 
trical meter of a maximum capacity of 400,000 c.ft. per hour, 
to which is attached a continuous chart recorder. 


Biue WateER Gas PLANT. 


This is situated at the south end of No. 4 House; the latter 
supplying coke direct into elevated hoppers over the genera- 
tors. The plant comprises two 1}-million c.ft. per diem blue 
water gas sets with waste-heat boilers. The air blast is sup- 
plied by a No. g Sturtevant fan coupled to a 55 u.P. De Laval 
turbine, with a duplicate set as a reserve. A 3000 lbs. per hour 
Cochran boiler supplies steam for starting-up. The gas from 
this plant is delivered direct into the foul mains of the retort 
houses, the C.W.G. holder acting as a relief. Purification a> 
carried out with the coal gas. 


HOLDERS, 
The total storage capacity is approximately 73 million c.ft. : 


No. 1 Holder, single lift, capacity 424,000 c.ft. 
No. 2 Holder, two lift, capacity 1,130,000 c.ft. 


No. 3 Holder, two lift, capacity 2,111,000 c.ft. 
No. 4 Holder, two lift, capacity 3,595,000 c.ft. 


POWER. 


Steam power for the works (excluding the B.W.G. plant) is 
supplied by a battery of five 30 ft. by 8 ft. and three 24 ft. by 
7 ft. hand-fired Lancashire boilers, in conjunction with which 
four Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boilers are at work on 
the waste-gas outlets of Nos. 2 and 5 retort houses. The 
boilers on No. 2 House have a heating surface of 2760 sq.ft. 
each, and on No. 5 House 2652 sq.ft. each. When the demand 
necessitates, an auxiliary Lancashire boiler, 30 ft. by 7 ft., can 
be brought into service. This is situated near the boosting 

lant. 

" Water for boiler feed is a mixture of canal and artesian 
well water raised from a well situated by the sulphate of am- 
monia works, and is treated in a Kennicott softening plant 
(lime-soda process) having a maximum capacity of 10,000 
gallons per hour. 

Electric power, a large proportion of which is consumed in 
No. 2 House, is generated by one of the following generating 
sets : 65 Kw. Crompton Reader, 90 Kw. Crompton Reader, and 
150 Kw. Crompton Belliss Morcom. These generators are 
situated in a building on the west side of No. 2 House (with 
ample room for extension). 

Distribution is effected by the following turbo-boosters : 


1 Brotherhood-Rateau, 1,000,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. 
1 De Laval-Rateau 400,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. 
1 De Laval-Sturtevant, 360,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. 


These work into a 30-in. main to the Brentford Works for re- 
distribution; a 30-in. main supplying Southall, Ealing, and 
Hammersmith, and a 26-in supplying the Twickenham district. 
The governor house situated at the town end of the works’ 
private road contains three Cowan governors, two being 24-in., 
controlling the Hammersmith and the Twickenham districts, 
and one, an 8-in., controlling the Southall supply. Two Fair- 
weather calorimeters recording the quality of the supply on the 
Hammersmith and the Twickenham districts are also situated 
in the governor house. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA WORKS. 


This plant is of the closed saturator type comprising one 
Wilton still (capacity 10 tons per day), two closed saturators, 
and one neutralizing and drying tower. The exit gases from 
the saturator are passed through a Claus kiln, a lead chamber, 
three brick chambers, a lime tower, and two box purifiers. 
Power for the plant is supplied by two Lancashire boilers, 28 ft. 
by 7 ft., and 30 ft. by 8 ft. 3 in. The output is about 3000 tons 
of sulphate per annum—go p.ct. being Grade 1a Neutral Quality, 
testing 21 p.ct. of nitrogen; the remainder being Ordinary 
Quality, averaging 20°8 p.ct. of nitrogen. 


TaR AND Propucts Works. 


These works are situated at the south-west corner of the 
Company’s area, and occupy about 9°7 acres. 

The coal tar plant includes three 30-ton fire-heated inter- 
mittent stills installed by Messrs. Simon Carves, capable of 
dealing with 80,000 gallons of crude tar per week, when making 
road tars. During the winter months the crude tar is distilled 
down to pitch. 

The oil gas tar plant consists of one 20-ton fire-heated still 
and two converted boilers, one steam and one fire heated. The 
capacity is approximately 100,000 gallons of Crude O. G. Tar 
per month; this crude tar having a water content of 50 p.ct., 
which is considerably reduced, by an arrangement of settling 
tanks, before going into the stills, the final water content being 
brought to an average of one-half per cent. 





— 


A crude benzole plant is in course of erection, and whey 
completed will work in conjunction with the Whessoe w.:sher, 

The benzole rectification plant, erected by Messrs. W ilton’s 
Chemical Engineering Company, comprises a washing unit of 
4000 gallons capacity, together with four steam-heated sills, g 
crude still, and first and final rectifiers, which are each uf 3400 
gallons capacity. A smaller still is used for solvent naphtha 
production. When working continuously, this plant deals with 
21,000 gallons of the crude oil per week. The power is supplied 
by three Lancashire boilers, each 30 ft. by 8 ft. 3 in. 


Following the inspection, the visitors were entertained at 
tea by the Company. 

Works IN TRANSITIONAL STATE. 

‘The PRESIDENT remarked that Mr. Thorman was no stranger to 
the Association. He had given them an excellent lecture at one oj 
their meetings held in the Westminster Technical Institute, aad had 
taken a great deal of trouble that day to make their visit en yable. 


The Council of the Association were glad that their desire io visit 
the Southall Works had been carried into effect. The works were in 
a state of transition, and they had been able to see what was being 
done to bring the plant up to date and to increase its capacity, 
Mr, Thorman had told him that on certain days the increase i: output 
had reached a figure of 30 p.ct.; and this showed the need for exten- 
sive enlargement of the plant. During the inspection he had been 
much impressed by the control room. 


A Visit oF Great INTEREST. 

Mr. F. J. Pearce, of the North Middlesex Gas Company (a past 
President of the Association), proposed a vote of thanks to the Direc- 
tors of the Gas Light and Coke Company and to Mr. Thorman. 
Those present must have been struck with many interesting features 
of the works, the lay-out of which indicated what a great deal of 
care and thought had been expended. ‘They had seen in operation 
a method of carbonization not frequently used—he referred to the in- 
clined retorts—and they must have been most interested in the con- 
trol room, the apparatus in which showed exactly what was happen- 
ing in the retort house. ‘he question of “‘ safety first’? had ob- 
viously been considered by those responsible, as was evidenced by 
the fact that the ladders were fitted with guards—a minor point, 
perhaps, but an important one. Another matter which he would 
mention was that all, or nearly all, the pipes in the works were 
carried overhead, which system _was of great advantage. There was 
a neat and compact tar plant capable of dealing with all the tar 
produced on the works, and nearby was a fine benzole rectification 
plant. Then they had seen the excellent workshops, machine shops, 
and brass foundry. Altogether there had been plenty to interest 
them, and he was certain that all present were ready to give a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Gas Light and Coke Company, and to Mr. 
Thorman and his assistants. 


ATTENTION TO DETAIL. 


Mr. Leonarp Lacey, Senior Vice-President, in seconding the vote, 
remarked on the excellent working results of the water gas plant 
at the Southall Works. There was perhaps a tendency in some under- 
takings to give insufficient attention to water gas plant; but Mr. 
Thorman, who always went down to details, had brought his plant 
to a high state of efficiency. In this, and in the control room, they 
had good examples of his methods. 


THe Beckton OF THE BRENTFORD AREA. 


Mr. THORMAN said that he took as a compliment the Association's 
desire to inspect the Southall Works. He had always taken a keen 
interest in the Association, who were well known for their enthusiasm. 
The works were large, and could be said to be the Beckton of the 
Brentford area—a district which was nearly as great as that of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company before the amalgamation, and one 
which on the western side, due to progress in housing schemes, was 
developing at a tremendous rate. Before the amalgamation, the Brent- 
ford Gas Company had thought of replacing the Southall Works 
by building a new station on a site near the Thames. Difficulties 
prevented this, however, and the final result was the amalgamation 
with the Gas Light and Coke Company. He only pointed this out 
because some might think that, for a works of that size, the various 
units of plant were small. The capacity of the works—17 million 
e.ft. a day—was certainly large. Since the beginning of the year, 
they had carried out no reconstruction work. They were simply pre 
paring the way for extensions which were bound to come along. They 
had concentrated on detail—with what he thought were gratifying 
results. Inclines were becoming obsolete; but much capital had been 
spent on them, and it was necessary to get the best possible results. 
As for the horizontals, they were modern, and compared favourably 
with those in operation throughout the country. Saving of fuel— 
whether in connection with water gas plant, retort houses, or boilers 
—was not only an important, but a fascinating subject; and it was 
astonishing what could be done by attention to detail. The quality 
of the producer gas for the settings, for example, could easily be kept 
up to 20 p.ct.sof CO, and it was not difficult to raise this figure to 
as high as 26 p.ct. They were very pleased with their contro] room, 
which rendered easy the control of the retort houses. Mr. Thorman 
said he thought it was advisable to have the plant attached to 4 
works. In their plant they could deal with oil gas tar, which formerly 
was rather a nuisance. When markets were favourable, oil tar con 
stituted a distinct asset to offset the working expenses of the car 
buretted water gas plants. Moreover, when there was a tar plant 
on the works, transport costs were eliminated, and much unnecessary 
trouble was done away with. They had an excellent benzole rectt!- 
cation plant. Shortly they would be extracting the crude spirit irom 
the gas. . Any loss in calorific value of the latter would be compe™ 
sated for by increasing the quantity of oil carburetted. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Opening of New Library. 


A Meeting of the Association was held at Cardiff on Saturday, 
Nov. 6; and in the absence of Mr. C. Bateman, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. T. V. Biaxke, of Cardiff, Senior Vice-President. 
Those present included Mr. J. H. Canning (Engineer and 
\lanager of the Newport Gas Company), Mr. R. J. Auckland 
Secretary of the Cardiff Gas Light Company), Mr. W. Stan- 
ford (Secretary of the Newport Gas Company), and Mr. J. 
Mogford, of Cardiff. 

In the absence of Mr. H. D. Madden (Engineer and Manager), 
who had an engagement to fulfil in London, Mr. Auckland ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the members and visitors, on behalf 
of the Directors and officers of the Cardiff Gas Company. 
Thanks for the welcome were recorded on the proposition of 
\r. W. E. Crowley (Newport), seconded by Mr. C. Collins 
(Swansea). 

This being the first meeting of the session to be held at 
Cardiff, it was made the occasion of the official opening of the 
new library. A splendid bookcase for this purpose, and ac- 
commodation for it, had been provided by the Directors of the 
Cardiff Company at their Bute Terrace Offices. 

The CHAIRMAN, in calling upon Mr. J. H. Canning to perform 
the opening ceremony, referred to that gentleman’s generous 
gift of books, and his great interest in the welfare of the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. CANNING (who was received with enthusiasm) directed 
his remarks to the present-day need of a full education, in which 
libraries played an important part. A love of books had been 
his all his life; and he could speak from personal experience of 
the profit to be derived from a library. Lord Bacon had stated 
that ‘‘ reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.’’ His advice to all was to leave 
“trashy ’? books alone; to prepare a good list of books; and to 
undertake a course of reading at a pace that would afford proper 
mental digestion. In conference, they should learn to express 
themselves clearly and convincingly, and to develop finely the 
art of public speaking, in order that they might experience no 
difficulty in conveying to others their ideas formulated from 
their own course of reading. It was essential to be exact, as 
exactness was the foundation of science. He would advocate 
the copious taking of notes, and, rather than taking anything for 
granted, the testing of the results of their reading by practical 
experience. ‘This was one of the best examples of theory and 
practice working hand in hand. He would advise them not to 
be afraid to come forward and contribute a paper based upon 
their reading and their practical experience. Some, perhaps, 
hesitated from fear of failure; but he could assure them that 
failures in the past had been many, and it was from failures 
they learned most. Although they were members of a scientific 
organization, this was not a reason why they should confine 
their reading to scientific publications. ‘They should read also 
a good selection of English literature. He would recommend 
them, when putting thoughts into words, to use language that 
the simplest could understand, and to develop the ways and 
means of condensation, at the same time making their meaning 
clear and explicit. Finally, he would urge them to continue 
study for all time. All were students, from the earliest time to 
life’s end; and there was always something to learn. 

In declaring the library open, he expressed the hope that it 
would grow from year to year, and would be a source of useful- 
ness as well as pleasure to all. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. AuckKLAND, seconded by Mr. 
STANFORD, a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Canning. 

The donors of books and periodicals are: Mr. J. H. Canning 
(Newport, Mon.), Mr. W. Cranfield (Hinckley), Mr. Octavius 
thomas (Pentre), Mr. J. Mogford (Cardiff), and Mr. T. A. 
Canning (Dewsbury). 

A visit was then paid to the meter repair shop of the Com- 
pany, after which the members and visitors were entertained at 
tea by the Directors and officers of the Company. On the pro- 
Position of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. G. H. Hucues 
(Chepstow), a vote of thanks was passed to the Company for 
mit kindness and hospitality, and the facilities afforded for the 
meeting, 

be the evening a paper was read, of which the following is an 
abstract : 

DRY METERS. 
By B. C. Puiwurps, of Hove. 
[Abstracted. ] 


Having dealt with the origin and development of the dry 
meter, Mr. Phillips went on to consider the standard meter, 
Which, he said, provides larger gas ways, better valve sur- 
faces, greater capacities, more efficient stuffing boxes, and 
‘asier working. The finished article, as turned out to-day, is 
excellent. The new high-capacity meter, which lessens the 
chambers from six to five, is a marked improvement, as. also 
's the gas fire meter, with its high capacity for small size, 
Which has done a great deal to popularize gaseous heating. 


DIAPHRAGMS. 


tion of 
Now, however, the skin is fastened to the rims by steel bands, 
instead of by hemp cord or wire, as was formerly the practice. 
In any case, the bay type of diaphragm is going out of general 
use, 


recess at a suitable distance from the top edge. 
disc is neatly stitched to a wire ring, which rests on the top 
edge of the rim; a wire split-ring being inserted into the recess 
of the rim. 


meters. The bay type was popular for many years. 


There is the dise type, in which the skin is placed in a 


narrow flat tin ring, turned over, flattened down, and then 
soldered to a deep rim. 
recent origin. 
size, turned over on its top edge. 
to the outside of the pan by a steel band or a wire ring. 
of the objections to banding is that there is no means of ascer- 
taining whether screwing-up has been carried too far; and 
cutting of the skin often takes place. 


Then there is the pan or dish type, ot 
This consists of a stamped pan of a suitable 
The disc of skin is clamped 
One 


There is also the type with a taper rim having a groove or 
The leather 


A special tool expands the wire ring until the ends 
are brought together, when it is pressed into the recess. The 
skin is gripped on both top and bottom of the recess, leaving 
a space which contains a quantity of dressing and acts as a 
lubricating cell. Thus the most important position of the skin 
—where the hingeing of the diaphragm takes place—is kept 
moist. 

CHROMING PROCESS. 
Persian sheep skin is used for the diaphragms, except for 
large meters, for which goat and calf skins can be employed. 
The skin is subjected to a chroming process, which toughens 
the fibres and renders them more supple, besides enabling them 
to absorb more dressing, and retain it for longer periods. 

BREAKING POINT OF SKINS. 

The breaking point of a skin is determined by the number 
of times it will fold or hinge when in use as a diaphragm. 
The following experiments were carried out on a machine de- 
signed for testing skins, which was geared to make 250 strokes 
per hour. Uniform skins were chosen. 

No. 1 skin, with the grain on, was put through the test in 
the undressed state. It broke round the binding when the 
index reached 41,300. One disc was banded on the outside of 
a pan. Three splits occurred when the index reached 51,100. 
Another disc was fixed in the rim, with recess, by a wire ring. 
It broke on the seam of the rim when the index reached 
71,900. 

No. 2 skin was dressed with almond oil, and allowed to re- 
main for 24 hours before being tested. The grain on the skin 
was used. The bay diaphragm broke when the index reached 
63,500, the pan diaphragm at 64,700, and the recess rim at 
96,900. 
~ No. 3 skin was chrome buffed, equal in thickness to the other 
skins with the grain on, and was dressed with almond oil. 
The bay diaphragm broke when the index reached 95,500, the 
pan diaphragm at 117,200, and the recess rim at 154,800. 

FuruRE DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr. Phillips suggested improvements in meter design. 

The number of chambers containing gas, he said, must be 
lessened, and an’ automatic valve or governor must be em- 
bodied in the meter on the inlet side, to relieve the meter of 
pressure strain when it is not working, and to allow only the 
amount of gas to pass through the meter, when it is working, 
to permit of complete combustion at the appliance. 

The paper concluded by drawing attention to the following 
points : 

Fix a dry meter level. 

Do not leave the meter partially suspended by its con- 
nections. 

Plug a meter at once when it is disconnected. 

Blow gently through the inlet before fixing; but do not 
do this in a house. 

With regard to prepayment meters, count all 


money in 
the presence of consumers. 


A discussion followed, in which Messrs. J. Mogford, A. C. 
Prankard, R. T. Mills, G. H. Hughes, C. Collins, and J. 
Wilson took part; and on the proposition of Mr. B. J. Bei 
(Cardiff), seconded by Mr. C. B. Fetton (Newport), a vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Phillips for his paper. 


i, 
—_ 





Salermo Limited.—In the ‘‘ Journat ”’ for Oct. 20, p. 166, 
we gave a brief description of the ‘‘ Salermo ”’ low-temperature 
carbonization system. A Company has been registered under 
the title of Salermo Limited, with a nominal capital of £75,000 
in £1 shares. The members of the Company are limited to 50, 
and there is to be no public invitation to subscribe for shares or 
debentures. The Directors are: Sir William Alexander, 
Managing Director of Messrs. Charles Tennant & Co., Ltd., 
of Glasgow, Mr. A. T. de Monilpied (Secretary), Mr. D. Milne 





Diaphragms play the most important part in the construc- 


Watson, and M. Lucien Legrand. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (WESTERN DISTRICT). 


The Second Meeting of the session was held in the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, on Saturday evening, Nov. 6, 
when Mr. James GraHaM (Kilmarnock), Vice-President, was 
in the chair. He announced that the President was making 
good progress, and hoped to be back at the meetings in a 
short time. 

The Secretary intimated that, as the plant at Auchengeich 
Coke Ovens was not in operation, as a result of the coal dis- 
pute, the visit of the Association there on*Nov. 20 had been 
postponed. 

The CuHairMaN called upon Mr. Thomas Gray, B.Sc., A.1.C., 
to read a paper on ‘‘ Coke Oven Gas Supply.’? He said Mr. 
Gray was one of the young members who had come forward 
at the request of the Council; and he thanked him for his 
ready response. 

COKE OVEN GAS SUPPLY. 
By Tuomas Gray, B.Sc., A.1.C. 
(Extracted. ] 

The first part of Mr. Gray’s paper is a general description 
of the plant at Auchengeich Coke Works, Chryston. The car- 
bonizing units are in two sections; the older one consisting of 
a bench of thirty Otto waste-heat ovens, and the other of four- 
teen Wilputte regenerative ovens. 

CoaL CARBONIZED. 


The dross supplied is a mixture of good coking coal and a 
medium coking coal. These coals are emptied at the washer 
in the required proportions, and afterwards tipped into a re- 
ceiving hopper, where they are deviated to the ovens. Analyses 
of dross are as follows: 





Feb., 1926. March, 1926. | April, 1926. 
| 





P.Ct. | P.Ct. P.Ct. 
I i ha fetes 6 9°5 | g'I 10'o 
Volatile matter (dry basis) . 34°5 | 35 5 34°8 
Ash ss - 6'0 5°8 5°5 


CONTROL OF COMBUSTION. 





The outstanding merit of the regenerative system is the sim- | 


plicity and effectiveness of the heating arrangement and con- 
trol. The fuel gas is measured by an ‘ Electroflo ’’ meter 
(orifice plate). The air for the combustion of this gas, calcu- 
lated from the analysis, is driven in at a pressure of approxi- 
mately 2 in. water gauge by a fan, and is measured by an 
‘* Electroflo ’’ meter (pitot tube). Each oven side wall is divided 
into 24 vertical flues (11 on the discharging side of the oven, 
and 13 on the ram side) and receives in half the flues at one 
time its heated air from a corresponding number of individual 
regenerators situated below the oven chamber, and its gas 
from a hollow gun brick or cornue situated horizontally 
below the vertical flues; each cornue communicating with half 
the side wall. The volume of air is accurately distributed 
to each set of regenerators on coke and pusher sides alternately 
by an accessible perforated air pipe which slides into the bot- 
tom of the regenerators. The gas is supplied alternately to 
each half wall through special fireclay nozzles, one at the 
bottom of each vertical flue, leading out of the cornue. 


A | 


horizontal flue along the top of the vertical flues collects burnt | 


products from each half wall, and distributes these down the 


vertical flues in the remaining half of the wall, thence through | 


the regenerators and main flue to the stack. 


Thus these re- | 


generators are heated-up ready for preheating the air used at | 


the next half-hourly reversal of the process. 
seen that efficient combustion of the gas available for car- 
bonization can be obtained. This is especially necessary where, 
as in our case, we are working to capacity. 
lion cubic feet every day of the year necessitates that the ovens 
and machinery be constantly at concert pitch. 


To obtain a mil- | 


Thus it will be | 


[The Auchen- | 


geich Coke Ovens supply this daily quantity to the Glasgow | 


Corporation.] We cannot afford to ‘‘ hang up ”’ 


a few re- | 


torts, as is often done in a gas-works. The ovens are charged | 


and discharged strictly to schedule. 
DIFFICULTIES. 


A fruitful source of trouble lies in the fact that the tar in 
the suction mains is of very thick pitchy consistency, and will 
not run. 


means frequent pokering in the inspection holes. 
cessive indrawing of air and the consequent lowering of the 
calorific value. 


of 6 to 8 ft.—and this in a 20-in. main. 


tars deposited there, as compared with that in our works. 


It must be pushed along the main, which operation | 


This poker- 
ing must be carefully and systematically done, to prevent ex- 


One section of the suction main not fitted with | 
poker holes had actually to be taken out to be cleared of pitch | 
and tar, and proved to be absolutely blocked for a distance | 
During inspections of 
gas-works mains which I have made on excursions with the 
Association, I have been struck with the fluid nature of the 


PuRIFICATION. 


Most of the difficulties, however, are concerned with the 
purification plant. Hurdle grids 4 ft. high were originally jn. 
stalled. However, in the light of later experience, these Were 
removed, and a layer of oxide 2 ft. thick was placed on the flat 
grids. The first supply of oxide contained 40 to 50 p.ct. of 
moisture; but as we were asked to start the supply of gas 
just after this oxide was received, there was no other alterna. 
tive but to put this material straight into the boxes. Need 
one be surprised, then, that in ten days the gas was showing 
foul on a three-minute H,S test, and had to be cut off # No. 1 
box was opened, and it was found that the oxide had dried 


out to approximately 20 p.ct. of moisture, leaving large “ rat 


holes ’’ in the centre and sides of the mass. A quantity of oxide 
was obtained locally, and the box carefully and completely re- 
filled. 
Soon after starting again, another difficulty presented itself, 
The gas was showing foul in the main and clean at the boxes, 
The supply had to be shut off again; and while the gas was 
being blown to atmosphere, tests were made of different set. 
tings of the Weck valve, but all to no purpose. The trouble 
lay apparently in the valve. There had been excessive. snow 
and rain falls, flooding the site of the boxes. This ultimately 
proved to be the source of the trouble, and emphasized the need 
for careful drainage of a gas-works site. The drain pots to 
the valve were of the open-top type, with the sealing dip pip 
entering at the foot. The result was that surface drainage 
covered over these pots and allowed water to pass back into 
the body of the valve, which water, rising to a height of 6 to 


8 in., ultimately became impregnated with H,S from the en- 
tering gas, and so fouled the gas leaving all the boxes. These 
open pots were replaced by the water-tight type with suction 
dip pipes for connection to a syphon pump; and this trouble 
was remedied. 

IMPURITIES IN Gas. 


As washed coal is used for carbonization, the original sul- 
phur content of the gas is much below the average found in 
gas-works practice. Also, since we scrub the gas for benzole, 
a large percentage of CS,, and possibly HCN, is removed in 
the benzole wash oil, so that the net result is that we have less 
sulphur to remove than most gas-works, and there are elimin- 
ated in greater part two of the causes of fouling of oxide 
CS, and HCN. The H,S content of the gas is approximately 
300 grains per 100 c.ft. entering the purifiers. 


TEMPERATURE OF GAS. 


The removal of the benzole from the gas at 20° C., or 68° 
Fahr., presents another problem during the winter months. 
Leaving the scrubbers at 20° C., the gas has to travel along 
100 yards of main buried in the ground, and so is further 
cooled. The gas has therefore to be reheated before entering 
the boxes. This is done more or less successfully by steam- 
jacketing the main where it is above ground. Since, how: 
the boxes are not fitted with steam coils, the effect of this is 
probably not felt beyond the first box. 


Capacity OF Boxes. 


ver, 


This undoubtedly is the most prominent question in_ thé 
purification problem. There are so many conflicting formula 
that it is sometimes difficult to balance between capital ex- 
penditure and sufficient purifying area. Perhaps a few e¢x- 
amples will illustrate the point. 


(1) Steere’s Formula. 


| i eee . Kath 
3000 (D — C) 
where 

A = cross-sectional area in square feet of oxide bed in each box ofa 
given set (25 ft. by 20 ft.), and 

S =a predetermined factor based upon the H,S content of the crude 
gas at the inlet of the purifiers = 500 for 300 grains per 100 C.it., 
and 

D = depth in feet of oxide in whole set of purifiers = 12, and 

C = a factor depending upon number of boxes in the set (for 4 box 


series, C = 10). 
According to this formula, 
ee (25 x 20) x 3000 x 22 
500 
= 66,000 c.ft. per hour. 


Our normal make is 42,000 c.ft. per hour. 

(2) Meade’s Formula.—According to Meade, an area of 
o’5 sq.ft. per 1000 c.ft. of gas per day should be allowed for 
each box. Capacity of four 25 ft. by 20 ft. boxes would then be 
1,000,000 c.ft. per day. 

(3) Before the Irish Gas Managers’ Association [see “ JoUR- 
NAL” for Sept. 1, p. 478], Mr. H. Blakeley gave a series of 
figures based on the well-known rule of allowing a 15-minute 
time contact of the gas in the purifiers—namely, from the time 
of entering the first purifier until leaving the last purifier. 1° 
did not mention the quantity of oxide in the boxes, nor did he 
say that the gas should be in contact with the oxide itself for 
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1¢ minutes. If the volume of oxide is only half the volume 
of the boxes, then the time contact of the gas with the oxide 
is only 7 minutes, not 15 minutes. However, according to 
his figure, for size of boxes, our capacity is 44,000 c.ft. per 
hour, or normal. There seems to be no doubt, then, that the 
poxes are of sufficient capacity, though there is no gainsaying 
the fact that we find it necessary to empty and refill a box once 
in six weeks or two months. 


ROTATION OF BOXEs, 


The rotation adopted at the commencement of the supply 
was the forward rotation. The valves on the boxes were 
changed weekly, until, after running for some weeks, it was 
observed that each such change fouled the gas for some hours. 
On the assumption that in our particular case, or at least until 
the catch box was built, it would perhaps be better to try the 
backward rotation, this method was adopted. Suppose we 
consider starting-off in the rotation numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 boxes. 
Then, by forward rotation, we have Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 1 boxes, 


putting the foulest box last in the series, which, being acted | 


upon by the oxygen for revivification, tends to throw for a time 


H,S into the gas stream, and, as there is no catch box, into | 
But on backward rotation—i.e., Nos. 4, 1, 2, and | 


the main. 
;, we have the foulest box second in the series, and so the 
danger is lessened. 

Against this advantage, however, we have the disadvantage 
that revivification is hampered by the presence of H,S passing 
on from the first box (No. 4) to the foulest (No. 1). On bring- 


ing into the circuit the catch box (No. 5), we reverted again » 


to the forward rotation; and during the short time it was in 
operation, we proved its worth. At the first change of rota- 
tion from Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (catch) to Nos. 2, 3, 4, 1, and 
5 (catch) the gas showed foul leaving No. 1 for 24 hours, 
though clean leaving the third box (No. 4). It is intended to 
adhere to this rotation, using No. 5 box always as a catch. 


As regards the question of oxygen content of the gas for re- | 


vivification, an analysis shows this to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose: CO, 3°6, CnHm 2°8, O, 0°6, CO 7°2, CH, 32°0, H, 4474, 
and N, 9°4 p.ct. 

It must be borne in mind that, from the starting of the gas 
supply until within a few weeks of the commencement of the 
coal strike, only four boxes were available for purification. The 
fifth was built after starting, and only came into operation as 
stated. Besides functioning as a catch box, this provision 
should prove specially helpful during the emptying of a box, 
because the purification had to be attempted with three boxes 
only (which were more or less inadequate for this purpose), 
or, alternatively, the plant had to be shut down. If it were 
suspected that the gas might show foul within (say) 24 hours— 
and this can be fairly accurately foretold—then the following 


procedure was adopted on one or two occasions, with successful . 


results. When running on three boxes, the fourth would be 
opened, the top layer of oxide (that above the top of the hurdles) 
would be removed, and a fresh layer put in on top. This was 
done on three boxes, and it was found that the fourth box 
could then be emptied and refilled without fear of the gas 
showing foul before the completion of the task. 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 


A vexed question among gas engineers is whether or not 
coke ovens can maintain a supply of gas of constant calorific 
value. No doubt in the light of recent experiences those con- 
versant with the facts relating to the supply under discussion 
will say emphatically that they cannot, but I feel I must ask 
them to bear in mind the initial difficulties in starting-up any 
new plant, and the many and varied alterations, &c., necessary 
as experience is gained. I am of the opinion that a much 
larger holder would assist us greatly in keeping the C.V. 
steady at any desired figure between 480 and 500 B.Th.U. I 
would put the holder capacity at at least 250,000 c.ft., or 4 to 
5 hours’ output from the ovens. A holder of this size would 
greatly assist in mixing the gas coming off the series of ovens 
in their various stages of carbonization, and would give less 
fluctuation of the C.V. A self-recording calorimeter is in- 
stalled, but has not yet been put to work. It was installed 
mmediately prior to the stoppage, and was intended to afford 
ls some comparison with a similar instrument at the Provan 


and gas per ton of coal carbonized. 


nature of the tar was not accounted for by the powdered fuel used in 
the new ovens. 


was wet to the extent of 10 p.ct. 
and the average yield of gas about 13,000 c.ft. 


movement. 
which was at Auchengeich. 
had known of a case of a five years’ run with scarcely a orack. 
Silica was adaptable, and of greater conductivity. 


troubles. 


he was of opinion that another such box would greatly help to remove 
the present trouble. ° 





a 


The Thomas Meter. 


Mr. James Hall, of the Provan Gas-Works, in a recent paper 
before the Western District of the Scottish Juniors, mentioned 


that the Thomas meter was designed to measure gas saturated 
with water vapour, and that the presence of free water as fog 
aes cause inaccuracy. The same point was emphasized by 
os in the discussion on a paper on the Thomas meter 
de “9 he 1 ead at this year’s meeting of the Société Technique 
cheaper g- du Gaz en France ; and he advises, if there is a 
Th Ser of fog in the gas, the installation of a serpentine drier. 


© paper itself contained nothing new to readers of the 
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| end of the main, and also to promote a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with the officials there. The holder as installed at present 
is a comparatively small one, and only acts as a compensating 
vessel between the output from the ovens and the boosting 
plant, and merely regulates the supply, no matter whether the 
ovens are gassing quickly or slowly. 
method of heating the ovens with a half-hourly reversal of the 
fuel gas flow, there are a few minutes at each half-hour when 
the exhausters are supplying the holder with all the available 
gas. 
seals during each of these reversals. 
blending high and low calorific value gas, this holder is of 
little use. 
would be helpful both for maintaining the C.V. at a constant 
figure, and also for providing storage capacity over several 
hours in the event of breakdown of plant, and thus obviating 
shutting-down the gas supply almost immediately. 
here that some eminent authorities maintain that a large holder 
involves needless expense, and is unnecessary. 
uniformity of quality by installing double mains, with suitable 
adjustment connections between them whereby the beginning 
and tail end of the charges, which represent the worst gas, 
are cut out of the gas supply. 
unnecessary, and from their own experience find that regular 
charging and discharging enable them to supply gas of uniform 
quality. 
longer coking time, this additional apparatus may be neces- 
sary, but with the modern regenerative oven and regular charg- 
ing and discharging, it certainly could be dispensed with. 
have found this to be the case; but I still say that a holder 
would be helpful, and would save the coke oven manager many 
anxious moments wondering whether it would be more advis- 
able to shut down at once or carry on in the hope that a delay 
in charging would be remedied quickly. 


However, due to the 


The presence of the holder thus obviates the blowing of 
As a mixing device for 


I consider that a holder of the capacity indicated 


I may say 
Some achieve 
Others state that this device is 
Possibly, with the older type of oven and its much 


We 


Discussion. 
Mr. J. Boye (Greenock) thanked the author for bringing before 


the members a subject which was fresh, interesting, and instructive. 
The question of coke oven gas was worthy of further attention. 
thought the loss of ammonia could be traced to the high tempera- 
tures, and agreed that a larger holder would help to mix the gas, 


He 


Mr. MacrartaneE (Dalmarnock) asked what was the yield of tar 
He also asked if the viscous 


Mr. Gray explained that, under both old and new systems, the fuel 
The yield of tar was 2°5 p.ct., 


Mr. Jamigson (Helensburgh) was interested in the flushing of the 


mains with tar, and asked what was the prospective life of the silica 
compared with the fireclay. 


Mr. Dickie (Chryston) thought silica in coke ovens was a forward 
There were only two pure silica ovens in Britain, one of 
The results had been good; and he 


Mr. MacGowan asked Mr. Gray to give the analysis of the gas 


before and after benzole extraction, and also the sulphur content of 
the coal charged. 


Mr. Gray replied that the sulphur content of the coal was 1} to 


2 p.ct. unwashed, and 1 p.ct. washed, and of the coke o*6 p.ct. 


Mr. R. KerLtor thought the high temperatures would bring pitch 
It was not advisable to work without a catch box; and 


Mr. Gray (Greenock) said the general question of coke oven supply 
was particularly interesting just now; and he thought that, to be at 
all successful, the coke ovens would require to be apart from the coal 
industry. There must be a guarantee of continuous supply. He 
noted from the paper that about 7o p.ct. of the gas was returned to 
the ovens for firing. This was fairly high. The ammonia going for- 
ward was excessive; and he asked where it was absorbed. Going 
forward to the purifiers, it might add to the trouble, and render 
revivification impossible. With regard to the maintaining of a con- 
stant calorific value, in most gas-works there was not much difficulty, 
A careful levelling-up of all charges should make variation almost 
impossible. 

Mr. Gray replied that only 55 p.ct. of the total gas generated was 
used as fuel for the ovens. Any ammonia left had to go to the 
benzole scrubbing plant, where most of it was absorbed. 

After a number of other speakers had joined in the discussion, Mr. 
Gray was cordially thanked for his paper. 





‘* JouRNAL;”’ but the fact was again emphasized that the 
Thomas meter measures gas output on a direct reading without 
the necessity for any corrections. Its accuracy is comparable 
with that of volumetric machines, providing it is installed and 
adjusted to cope with the particular conditions existing ; and it 
is very economical in space. Of course, said M. Frangon, a 
Thomas instrument adjusted for accurate work on coal gas will 
not, for instance, give similarly good results if turned over to 
coke-oven gas, for widely differing specific heats are then in- 
volved. The facts of a case having been ascertained, the meter 
must be set to function within known limits of pressure, tem- 
perature, and calorific power. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Miners’ Return to Work. 


Sir,—In view of the probable early return to work in the coal- 
fields, it is extremely desirable that steps should be taken to prevent 
price increases. It should be realized that any excessive demand for 
coal in the immediate future would automatically mean price in- 
crease; and therefore it is recommended that members should limit 
their demands as much as possible, and avoid any attempt to amass 
surplus stock. 

Regarding the price, it must be realized that during the pre-strike 
period the coal industry was subsidized; and it is known that some 
of this subsidy was reflected in the reduced prices which were ruling 
during that period. This may have to be taken into consideration 
when price terms are fixed for new contracts; but nevertheless every 
effort should be made to keep the increase (if any) on pre-strike con- 
tracts as small as possible, 

Max Muspratt, 

Federation of British Industries, President. 
39, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1, 

Nov. 12, 1926. 












PARLIAMENTARY RY INTELLIGENCE, 


iisladaks teil Supply Bill. 


Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, Nov. 9; the Electricity Supply 
Bill mainly engaging the attention of the House during the weel. 
Reference to the Bill is made in other parts of this week’s issue, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Special Orders. 


Brighton and Hove Gas Order : 


Referred to the Special Orders 
Committee. 


_ 
—- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Gas Regulation Act. 


A copy was presented of a draft of the Special Order 
to be made by the Board of Trade on the application of the 
and Hove General Gas Company. 





proposed 
Brighton 








INCREASES IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


Consequent upon an increased expenditure of £4550 since May in 
respect of coal, the Alloa Town Council have been compelled to in- 
crease the price of gas by sd. per 1000 c.ft., making the charge 
48. 33d 

The Buckie Gas Light Company have given notice of a further 
increase of 5d. per 1000 c.ft. The new figures are 7s. 6d. for light- 
ing; and 7s, 1d. for cooking, heating, and power. 

At a meeting of the Burntisland Gas Committee, it was decided 
to increase the price by 1s. 53d. per 1000 c.ft. This makes the charge 
5s. 10d. 

At Cupar a further increase of 5d. per 1000 c.ft. has taken place, 
making the price 5s. 10d. With the discount of 5s. still in force, the 
net price is 5s. 5d 

The Ellesmere Council have raised the price to 7s, 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

The price in Greenock is to be further increased by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
In August the charge was advanced by 4d. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company give notice that, as 
from the September readings of the meters, the price to all consumers 
throughout their district will be increased by 13d. per therm. The 
current price (subject to the authorized addition in the out-districts) 
is thus 1s. 1d. per therm, which is equivalent to 4s. 11°8d. per 
1000 ¢.ft., or 13 p.ct. increase. 

The Kirkintilloch Town Council, on the recommendation of the 
Gas Committee, have increased the price by 1s. per 1000 c.ft. This 
makes the charge 3s. 9d. for ordinary consumers, 3s. 7d. for power 
users, and 3s. 10d. for prepayment consumers. 

The Montrose 
6s. 6d, per 

The Oswestry Gas Company announce that the price of gas will be 
increased immediately from 5s. 5d. to 6s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Gas Company, Ltd., have increased the 


price to 
1000 ¢.ft, 


The price at Prestonpans has been increased by 10d. per 1000 c.ft. 
elhe Radcliffe and Little Lever Gas Board announce an increase in 
charge by gd. per 1000 c.ft., making a rise of 1s. 2d. within two 
months. The present loss is over 4.700 a week. 

The Board of the Sheffield Gas Company have decided to increase 
the price from 3s. 1d. to 3s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. The last increase was 
from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 1d., so that the total addition in cost since the 
beginning of the coal dispute is 6d. per 1000 c.ft. In an interview 
with the ‘* Sheffield Telegraph,’’ Mr. Ralph Halkett (the General 
Manager) said: ‘“‘ Last week we had a 1g p.ct. increase in the con- 
sumption of gas, compared with the corresponding week of last year ; 
and the week before that there was an increase of 25 p.ct.’’ 

The South Suburban Gas Company have notified consumers that 
they are compelled to increase the price by 1°4d. per therm through- 
out their area of supply, from the middle of the present quarter. It 
is stated that, in order to maintain a full supply of gas during the 
period of the coal mining stoppage, it has been necessary to buy 
during the last few months more than 100,000 tons of foreign coal, 
at prices considerably higher than those paid for English coal. 

The Solihull Gas Company have given notice that the price will be 
increased, as from the date of the reading of the meter for the Sep- 
tember quarter, by 1d. a therm, making the charge ts. a therm. 

The Gas Committee of the West Bromwich Town Council have 
increased the price, from the September quarter, by 13d. per therm. 

eg ee 


New Joint-Stock Company.—The Auchterarder Gas Light Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been registered as a joint-stock company, with £5500 
capital, in £1 shares. 

Duns Gas Supply.—At a meeting of the Duns Town Council, it 
was unanimously agreed to take no further action towards the adop- 
tion of the Burgh Gas Supply (Scotland) Act. The proposal to ac- 
quire the gas-works, at present owned by a private company, which 
has engaged the attention of the Council for some time, is therefore 
abandoned, 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 






GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


AMENDING ORDERS. 
Deal and Walmer Gas Company. 
To substitute for the existing standard price of 15¢. 
a standard price of 20d.; and in place of 14°4d., 
therm, until June 30, 1927. 
Rushden and Higham Ferrers District Gas Company. 
To substitute for the existing standard price of 134d. 


per therm a standard price of 14°6d. and 
June 30, 1927 


per thern 
a price of 19°4d. per 


and 14°6d 
15°8d. per therm, until 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Flint Gas and Water Company, Ltd. 
For powers to increase the share capital by £12,500 and the bor- 
rowing powers to one-half the share capital, and to use 
land adjoining the existing gas-works. 


additional 


Midhurst Gas Company, Ltd. 

To substitute for the maximum price of 11d. per therm a maximum 
price of 24d. per therm, until Dec. 31, 1927; and to mak provisio 
whereby these prices may be revised by an Order by the Board of Trad 
on the application of the Company or the Local Authority, if at any 
time it is shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade 
costs of the production and supply of gas have substantially alter 
through circumstances beyond the control of the Company. 


SECTION I. 
Bradford Corporation. 


that th 


The maximum prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers, and the prices which they have asked the Board 


of Trade to substitute, are set out below: 


| 


Present 
Maximum Price 
per 1000 C.Ft. 


Proposed 
Maximum Price 
per Therm. 





s. d. s. d 
For supplies within the city (other than 
through prepayment meters) . . 4 0 z 2 
For supplies in the urban district of | 
Spenborough. . 4 10 I 4 
For supplies in the urban districts of | 
Clayton and Bingley. . ... . 4 8 r 3°6 





in 
therm—namely 


through 


It is also proposed that an additional charge 
is. 4d.—should be authorized in respect of 
prepayment meter. 

DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Seaford Gas Company, Ltd.—soo B.Th.U. (Dec. 1.) 


per 
gas supplied 
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British Engineering Standards Association.—At the annual 
general meeting of the Association, Sir Archibald Denny (the Chair 
man) reported that while the general work was in a mos! healthy 
condition, the finances, he regretted to say, were not. It could not 


of course, be expected that this industrial work would be unaffect 
by such a devastating cessation of activity as the coal strike; and t 
Association had done its utmost to introduce still further economies 
in addition to taking precautions for the immediate future. 0! 
March 31 last the Association had to face a total deficit of just ove 
#2500. This implied that, for the time being, at 
could not give effect to the expansion which should, 

naturally take place, if the necessary funds had been at 
posal. 


any rate, the’ 
and would 


and mort 
- suppl 


subscri be to this s _ ion 


the needs of the Association were being more preaninently : 
systematically brought to the notice of “the many firms, publ 
authoritie *s, and othe ‘rs, who did not as yet 
work. 
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With the help, however, of the W ays and Means Co mumittee. 
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WANDSWORTH COMPANY’S TESTING APPEAL, 


Sir Richard Glazebrook (Chief Gas Examiner) has allowed the 
appeals of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Company in respect of each of the three reports complained of, and 
has accordingly annulled the reports of July 27, July 30, and Aug. 2 
which were the subject of the appeal reported in our columns of Oct. 6, 
p. 40. 


di, 
— 


L.C.C. HORNSEY RISE ESTATE. 
Supply of Gas and Electricity. 

The Housing Committee of the London County Council have had 
under consideration the question of the means to be adopted for 
lighting and cooking in the dwellings, comprising 188 tenements, in 
course of erection on Hornsey Rise Estate; and negotiations have 
taken place with the Gas Company and the Electricity Authority 
concerned, ; 

The Gas Light and Coke Company are prepared to instal a gas 
supply with a cooking stove in each tenement, subject to payment 
by the Council of £1 a tenement, provided that the Company are 
free to fix one lighting point in the scullery or kitchenette. The gas 
would be supplied through prepayment meters at the current price 
for the district in such cases. As to electricity, the Islington Borough 
Council are not desirous of undertaking the wiring of the tenements, 
but are prepared to supply electricity in bulk, leaving it to the Council 
to arrange for the distribution of the current and the collection of 
the money through prepayment meters. The price of the current in 
bulk would be at the rate of 3d. a unit, plus the percentage increase 
or decrease made by the Borough Council from time to time. At 
present an increase of 25 p.ct. is in force. The cost of the installa- 
tion (including the prepayment meters) is estimated not to exceed 
£3000; and, in order to meet the capital charges on this sum, 
together with the cost of the energy in bulk and of distribution and 
maintenance, it will be necessary, with the bulk supply at its present 
rate of 3%d. a unit, to make a charge to the tenants of 83d. a unit, 
which would be subject to fluctuation in accordance with any future 
increase or decrease made by the Borough Council in the bulk rate. 
An additional sum not exceeding £220 will be required for wiring 
the common staircases. ; 

The Committee propose to accept the offers of the Islington 
Borough Council and the Gas Light and Coke Company, and that 
electricity be employed for general lighting purposes, with gas for 
cooking and heating and for ancillary lighting for the use of the 
tenants if desired. 








Cardifi Publicity Club—Mr. H. D. Madden has been elected 
President of the Publicity Club of Cardiff for the ensuing year. The 
session opened with a luncheon meeting at the Royal Hotel, when 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman W. B. Francis) occupied the chair, and 
a _ President delivered an address upon ‘* The Advantages of 
ublicity.”’ 





ati 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Nov. 15. 


There is no change to report in the London tar products market, and 
values Generally remain at the figures last published. 








Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 15. 
The average values of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 121s. to 126s. Pitch, East Coast, 195s. to 197s. 6d. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 187s. 6d. to 190s.; Liverpool, 
1gos. to 193s.; Clyde, 193s. 6d. to 195s. 6d. Benzole, go p.ct., 
North, 1s. 11d, to 2s.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d., 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, 9d. to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 9d. 
to 1s. 1od. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 83d. to 9d.; salty, 8d. to 83d.; Scotland, 7 
to 8id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 73d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d, prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, 
gos. to 100s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ”’ quality, 24d. per 
minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 


_— 
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TRADE NOTES. 


“*Twixt Hook and Load.” 

We have received from Messrs. Herbert Morris, Ltd., of Lough- 
borough, a booklet having the above title. It is a remarkable fact, 
they say, that most people take a great deal of trouble to obtain de- 
pendable lifting machinery, but, having obtained this, they overlook 
the fact that the safety of their workmen and their goods depends just 
as much upon the “‘ sling ’’ as it does upon the lifting gear itself. The 
booklet is designed to emphasize this important point. 





: EXTENSIONS. 
New Holder for Helston. 


It was reported by the Chairman of the Gas Committee at a 
meeting of the Helston Town Council that the storage at the works 
at the present time was inadequate, and that if a new holder was 
installed a saving of £100 per annum in the cost of coal would be 
effected, and the production of gas improved. The Committee re- 
commended that steps be taken to-obtain estimates from various 
firms for the installation of a new holder during the coming spring; 
and the necessary sanction was given by the Council. It was stated 
that the approximate cost of a new holder would be £3000. 





_ 
— 





The Uttoxeter Urban District Council have decided to express 
their appreciation to the Uttoxeter Gas Company for the way the 
Company have lighted the town during the coal crisis, 





<< 
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From Mr. A. E. Ruffhead, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer and 
Manager of the Darlington Corporation Gas-Works, we have re- 
ceived an interesting photograph, here reproduced by the courteous 
permission of the Editor of the ‘‘ Northern Echo,’’ Darlington. “It 
shows a queue waiting for coke at the Albert Road gates of the 
Darlington Gas-Works. It is the practice to open the gates on 
Friday and Saturday mornings only, when over sooo 3-cwt. tickets 
are usually sold. The Darlington ‘‘ Evening Dispatch ”? of Oct. 29 
had the following notice of the uncommon spectacle : 

Coke was in great demand at the Darlington Gas-Works to-day. 





QUEUE WAITING 





> 


THE COKE QUEUE 


FOR COKE AT THE GATES OF THE DARLINGTON GAS-WORKS, 


AT THE GATES. 


A notice had been issued that half-hundredweights would be available 
for distribution at 7.30 a.m.; and the first members of a queue ar- 
rived at four o’clock. By seven o’clock hundreds of people with old- 
fashioned perambulators, handcarts, and bicycles had assembled in 
the hope of securing a supply. Every few days the Corporation are 
in a position to supply a certain quantity of coke, and on each occa- 
sion hundreds queue at the entrances to the gas-works in Albert Road 
and John Street. During the long wait this morning a woman 


brought a can of tea to sustain her friends, who had been waiting 
for three hours. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


Inquiries are circulating freely for coal deliveries after the strike; 
but business is difficult to arrange. Many fitters now decline to 
quote for the first few months after the resumption of work, pre- 
ferring to wait and see how things shape, and being confident of 
good markets. On the other hand, buyers are inclined to hold off 
for the longer periods, such as twe've months, for which collieries 
indicate prices in the neighbourhood of 20s, f.o.b. 

Local coal production is increasing, and, while there is still no 
surplus available for shipment, it indicates that many pits will be 
in condition to go quickly into full production when a final settle- 
ment is arrived at, 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


A fair quantity of American gas coal is now being discharged in the 
Humber, and this has removed the anxiety felt at some of the works 
where supplies were running short. Boisterous weather in the At- 
lantic has been responsible for considerable delay in the arrival of 
cargoes. 

With deliveries more available from English sources, it appears 
that, with an early settlement of the dispute in view, further anxiety 
may be avoided. 

Prices for imported gas coals. have advanced owing to increased 
freightage; but a steadier trend is now apparent. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 


The squeeze in gas coal is reaching an acute stage. Engineers 
who have been lured by the prospect of liberation from the foreign 
yoke into allowing their margin of safety to become slender are in 
an anxious predicament. Supplies from home sources have been 
steadily improving, but not in proportion to the cutting down of pur- 
chases from abroad. Quite apart from questions of cost, buyers who 
are re-entering the market find that there are formidable difficulties 
in the way of getting reinforcements from America. Grain is com- 
peting for tonnage, and stormy weather is reducing the effective 
capacity of ocean transport. Westphalian coal, which proved a ser- 
viceable resource a few months ago, was brought into such discredit 
by inattention to quality that it is taboo in many quarters. 

American coal now costs round about #5 a ton delivered in the 
Midlands. Home prices have ranged from £2 tos. to £3 at the 
pithead. There is a difference of opinion as to the position of gas 
coal in relation to the arrangement lately concluded for price limita- 
tion. While some collieries apply the restriction to their sales to gas 
undertakings, others claim that their hands are untied in this de- 
partment of the trade. 

The new rationing scale would involve more disturbance than has 
in fact resulted if it were rigidly carried out. In the view of many 
distributors it is so manifestly unworkable as an exact system that 
some latitude is allowable. ‘The stringency in industrial fuel is not 
perceptibly relieved. A sharp rise in Continental coke has added 
materially to the burdens of foundrymen, who now have to pay from 
44 10s. to £5 for supplies in this district. 


<i 
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Water on Weighbridges. 

The Sheflied Gas Company were fined 50s. in each of two cases at 
the local Police Court last week for using for trade on Sept. 2 a 
10-ton weighbridge which was 56 lbs. unjust, and another 20-ton 
machine which was 84 Ibs. out. Mr. G. H. Banwell, for the prosecu- 
tion, stated that the weighbridges were at the Neepsend Works of the 
Company. It was not suggested that there was anything mechani- 
cally wrong with the weighbridges, but there was a screw which 
should be adjusted from time to time to deal with such matters as 
water or mud on the weighbridges, as weather conditions could make 
an appreciable difference. An inspector of weights and measures said 
that, apart from the question of adjustment, the weighbridges were 
in good working condition. He thought the screw should be adjusted 
at least every half-day. Mr. W. F. Scorah, for the defence, said that 
the Company paid a substantial amount for periodical tests of the 
machines, and had a competent weigh clerk. Mr. William Whaley, 
the weigh clerk, said he balanced the machine two or three hours 
before the inspector’s visit. There were many vehicles over the bridge 
that day. It was fine when he adjusted the bridges, and it rained 
afterwards. 





<i 
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Haslemere Debenture Stock Issue.—The tenders for the £9440 
of 5} p.ct. perpetual debenture stock which Messrs. A. & W. Richards 
offered on behalf of the Directors of the Haslemere and District Gas 
Company ranged from £99 down to the minimum of £95 per £100, 


Further Vertical Retorts for Hinckley.—Mr. F. Gregson Williams 
held an inquiry at Hinckley last week, with regard to an application 
by the Urban District Council to borrow £24,649 for the construction 
of additional vertical retorts at their gas-works. It was explained 
by Mr. F. Lee (the Gas Manager) that it was proposed to supply the 
villages of Barwell and Earl Shilton with gas, though this had not 
been taken into consideration in connection with the present pro- 
posals. Owing to the increasing demand for gas, and with a de- 
sire to ensure a satisfactory industrial supply, it was proposed to 
erect twelve 5-ton vertical retorts. The existing retorts were built 
to produce 750,000 ¢.ft. a day; and this quantity had been exceeded on 
many® days during last winter. Since 1921 the gas made had in- 
creased from 134 million ¢.ft. to 176 millions. The new plant will 
be erected on the site of the old retort house. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Nov. 10.} 
Nos. 27,254—27,969. 

Avpripce, F, D.—‘‘ Apparatus for manufacture of coal gas.”’ No 
27,308. : 
Cocurane, A. K.—‘‘ Prepayment gas meter.’’ No, 27,384. 
Monn, A. L. (METALLBANK UND METALLURGISCHE GEsS.).— Puri. 
fying and cooling gases.’’ No, 27,560. 
Simmance, J. F.—‘‘ Gas calorimeters.’? No. 27,580. 
Drake, J. W.—‘‘ Apparatus for charging, &c., retorts.’ No, 
27,654. 

Drakes, Ltp.—See Drake, J. W. No. 27,654. 

Durrietp, F. L.—‘‘ Production of gas from pulverized solid fuel,” 
No. 27,304. 

Goopman, G. H.—‘‘ Gas fires.” No. 27,936. 

Hasta, Sir A. S.—‘‘ Gas compressors.’’ Nos. 27,468, 27,469. 

Hepes, G.—‘‘ Gas burners and hotplates.’’? No. 27,767. : 

Hot.incs, H.—‘‘ Treatment of fluids by absorption.’’ No. 27,427, 

Humpnureyrs & Griascow, Ltp.—‘ Apparatus for cooling coke,” 
No. 27,495. 


— 
— 





Recently John Sharp, of Burley-in-Wharfedale, died from gas 
poisoning, and his wife had a narrow escape. They went to sleep in 
an unventilated room—the window was closed and there was no flue— 
and left a gas heater burning by their bedside. Next morning both 
were found unconscious; and the following day the man, who was 7; 
years old, died. : 


At a recent meeting of the Evesham Council, Councillor Gill 
Smith, in presenting the minutes of the Gas Committee, said that at 
the beginning of the coal strike they had three months’ stock of 
coal. After this was consumed, they had to obtain, at a far greater 
price, coal from Germany and America. As a result, they had to 
increase the price of gas.to 5s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. They had suff- 
cient stock of coal to last till Christmas. In spite of competition 
from electricity, they had sold 250,000 c.ft. more gas in Evesham 
during October than during the corresponding month last year. 


The Gas Committee at Bridgnorth reported to the Town Council 
last week that the make of gas during the quarter ended Sept. 21 
was 7,316,000 ¢.ft., an increase of 688,000 c.ft. on the corresponding 
quarter of last year. The quantity of gas sold was 6,408,200 c.ft. 
Councillor Edge considered the report disquieting, and hoped the 
Committee would go into the matter. The fact that 907,000 c.ft. 
was unaccounted for was serious. It looked as if 13 p.ct. of the 
make was lost in leakage. If they made the liberal allowance of 
6} p.ct., the extra loss to the Department meant £6 a week. The 
question of whether the gas-works was a paying concern arose. The 
ex-Mayor said the Committee would go thoroughly into the matter, 














THE 


Gas Salesman 
and 
GAS SERVICE 


IssUED MONTHLY FROM APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, AND 
TWICE MONTHLY FROM OCTOBER TO MARCH. 





Though the yaqungest of the Gas Industry’s publications, 
“THE GAS SALESMAN” is believed to have the LARGEST 
CIRCULATION of any, for the demand for additional copies for 
distribution among Gas Service Staffs has increased continuously 
since its inception. 

The “SALESMAN” is devoted exclusively (as its name 
implies) to the Gas Selling and Service side of the industry, and 
has without doubt helped considerably in the awakening that has 
taken place in this all-important branch. 

Distribute ‘‘The Gas Salesman” among the Sales Staff. 

It is of Value to All Engaged in Gas Service. 

PRICE per 100, 30s. ; 50, 16s. ; 25, 8s. ; per dozen, 4s.—plus post- 

age; single copies (by post), 44d. (Stamps for single copies with 

order.) Annual Subscription, 6s., post free, payable in advance. 

GCASES.—Cases in Green Grain Cloth, Gilt-lettered, for Binding 

the ‘‘'GAS SALESMAN,” price 2s. 6d. each. Subscribers 
Copies bound in these cases at 7s. 6d. per volume. 

BINDERS.—Spring back Binders, cloth, gilt lettered, for filing 
“The Gas Salesman,” price 3s. 9d., carriage paid. 


WALTER KING, Ltn. 


“Gas SALESMAN” OFFICES, 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: Central 6055. 


Telegrams: ‘’Gasking” Fleet, London. 
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STOCK 


ported ‘further break’’ in the 


made up its mind that the long struggle was 
still 


really coming to an end. 


Buyers were 


negotiations 
between the Government, the mine owners, and 
the miners, the Stock Exchange had evidently 


MARKET REPORT. 


Ar the close of last week, in spite of the re- 


dustrials, with the exception of Iron, Coal, 
and Steel shares, were not eagerly sought 
after. The announcement of the Miners 


Federation decision to — subject to the 
approval of the districts, the Government’s pro- 
posals confirmed the optimistic views. 
here were no outstanding features in any 
of the markets, and there were no new issues of 


cautious, but prices were buoyant, particu- importance. 

those of Investment stocks. It was realized, The Gas Market is showing signs of re- 
however, that the settlement would not bring) vival. More prominence is being given to the 
about an immediate increase of profit, and In- | stocks in the various financial articles, particu- 
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1,530 | 82 84 Do. Tipe. 9—114 oe 

000 | 3. | May 6 | 9° | 7° |Oriental, Ltd. . . 97—102 a oo 
188,120; ,, | June 24 | 97 iz |Plym’th & Ston’house 5 p.c. | 108—113 oe 
414,500 ae Aug. 6 | — 7/4/0 |Portsm’thCon.Stk.4p.¢.Std.| 102—107 | na am 
236,732 ee ‘so |} — | 5/0/0 | Do. 5 p.c. max.| 78—81 | ae 

2,289,909 1| — | — | — |Primitiva Ord. . - |12/6—-18/6 | —-/8 | 12/74—18/3 
282,200 | 100; June 1 | 4 | 4 | Do.4p.c. Red. Deb.. .| 81-86 | .. 85—86 
= | Stk. | July 22) 4 | 4 Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. i911 | 69—71 ° ‘ 
805 June 24 | 4 4 | Do.B. Aires 4p.c. Rd. Db. ios " x 
ieee repre 4 | Do. Rr P’te4p.c.Rd.Db| _.. = : 
150,000 10| Sept.30 | 6 | 6 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. . .| 7—8 | ‘ .< 
125,000 60| July 1) 56 | 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 46—49 ne 
og Btk. Sept.16 | 6 | 53 \Sheffield A the * = 97—99e ee 
968 | oy | - | 6 | 53 | Do. . wets. hs 971-99 | : Se 
1,017,000 | ,, | | 6 53 Do. © 2 oo] ee os 
90,000| “io| June1l | 4 | — (South African . .. . 5—7 | ° oe 
Herd Stk, See. . 1 | 5 |South Met. Ord. a5 wy = 91—92 
890,445 | July 3 8 | Do. 8 p.c. De 57— | “i 584 
734,000} j; | Sept.16 | 64 | 64 | Do. _ 6bp.c. Red. Db, | 100-102 |; 
91,500/ ,, | Aug. 12 | 84 | 8 |South ShieldsCon,. . 114—1164 oe 

1,187,795 | ,, | Aug. 12 64 64 — Suburban Ord.5p.c. | 96—99 | oe 
368,837 | ,, | June 24 “ae oe Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 92—95 | 934—943 
a » | _ 14 5 | 6 lgouth® mpton Ord. 5p.c. er. a an | 77 
21,275 | ,, | June 24 4 4 p.c. Deb.| 68—73 04 
250,000| ,, | Aug. 26 | 7 | 1 lpwansen p.c. Red. Pref. . | 100—102 a 
yoo | | Sune 24 | 64 | 6h | Do. Ghp.c. Red. Deb. | 100—102 a 

000 | o | duly 22 | W% | 7% |Tottenham District A5p.c. | 105—110 ane 
yd i, aan ss °F 6a | Do. “ B 8} p.c. | 88-91, 904—91 

WU) 5 5k | ° p.c, Pref. o— ° a 
181,255| § | Juneto | 4 . | Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 73—76 
58,251 | ,, | Aug. 26 5 5 |Tynemouth Con. and New| 67—68d | 

| \Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
197,294) ,, | Aug, 26 | 68 64 | Wycombe5p.c. . . .| 85-90 | - 
£8,980 | vs “a a ee Do. 5 p.c. pref. 80-85 | 84 

1,800; ,, | ” 6g | 64 Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’ ‘a| 85—90 | as 

| |Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
80.000 | | and Epsom— 

000; 4», | July 8 | 8} 8h | WandsworthA5p.c, . | 122—127 és “ 
= » | a Do, BBip.c. . | 102—107 i “3 
me) | ‘ 5/9) sno Do, Cand New | 88—93 i is 

000} ,, aa Wimbledon 5 po,. . .| 98—103 ee So 
nee ; »» h Epsom 5p.c. . . « » | 104—109 | ie uae 

416) 4» | June 24 a Bp.c.Deb, . . . » «| SE-87 |e. 

} 1 
Quotations at :—a.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d,—Newocastle, ¢.—Sheffield, *Fx. diy, 


t Paid free of income-tax, 


t Plus 8} p.ct. p.a. special dividend. 


§ For year. 


larly the Gas Light Company and the South 
Metropolitan Company ordinary stocks. While 
it is obvious that the high prices being paid 
for foreign coal will affect the results for the 
year, it must be remembered that the protec- 
tion given to stockholders by the minimum 
dividend powers of both these companies, and, 
in the case of other companies by the tem- 
porary increase in the standard prices, should 
ensure a satisfactory dividend distribution. It 
will be noticed from the table, however, that 
the quotations, with the exception of the North 
Middlesex ordinary, do not reflect this 
creased interest. 

Attention is called to the new 4 p.ct. £10 
preference shares of the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company. Investors purchase 
these shares at 114, free of stamp duty, at 
which price the yield is 4.5 6s. 8d. p.ct. 

The following transactions recorded 
luring the week: 


in- 


can 


were 


On Monday, Bournemouth i243, Bristol 5 
p.ct. maximum 84}, Cape Town 8, European 
776, Gas Light and Coke 83, 833, 834, 84, 


844, 844, 34 p.ct. maximum 59%, 4 p.ct. pre 
ference 754, 3 p-ct. debenture 583, 59, Imperial 
Continental 134, Primitiva 12s. 9d., 12s. 10}d., 
138., 138. 14d., South Metropolitan 91, 91}, 
924, South Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 93}, 
Southampton 5 p.ct. maximum 77, 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 70}, Uxbridge 5 p-ct. preference 84. 
Supplementary prices, Colonial 24s. 3d., 
and 


Gas 


Light Coke 5 p.ct. debenture (inte rest 
from July 8, 1926) 1003, 101, 1014, (in- 
terest from Sept. 1, 1926) 100, Hong Kong and 


China 5 p.ct. debentures 804, L iverpool 5 p.ct. 
80, 804, Southend-on-Sea 5 p.ct. new 81, 81}. 

On Tuesday, British 7 p.ct. preference 1184, 
Commercial 3} p.ct. 752, European 7§, Gas 
Light and (¢ rok 83, 83%, 834, 838, 83%, 4 p.ct. 
preference 76}, 3 p.ct. debenture 58%, Hastings 
North Middlesex 10 p.ct. 58, 59, 
Primitiva 12s. 74d., 12s. 1o}$d., South Subur- 
ban 5 p.ct. debenture 934. Supplementary 
prices, Holyhead and North Wales 6s. 6d., Lea 
Bridge 5 p.ct. preference 91, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 
dso, 80}. 


On Wednesday, 
mouth 7 p.ct. 











34 p-ct. 69, 


Bombay 20s. 6d., 
maximum 128, 12 


Bourn 
British 


+ 

1 
1043, Commercial 77, Continental Union 29, 
European 7, Gas Light and Coke 824, 83, 83}, 


832, 834, 35 p.ct. 5914, 597, 3 
594, Imperial Continental 134, 
34 p-ct. 70%, Primitiva 12s. 10}d., 13s., 
1$d., South Metropolitan o14, 91%, 92, 
South Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 944, ‘Totten- 
ham ‘* B’’ 904, 91, Tuscan 6 p.ct. debenture 
66. Supplementary prices, Cheltenham 5 p.ct. 
74, Chester 5 p.ct. 89%, Gas Light and Coke 
5 p.ct. debenture (interest from July 8, 1926) 
101, Swansea 5 p.ct. 813. 

On Thursday, Bournemouth i 
p.ct. preference 11, Commercial 4 p.ct. 784, 
Gas Light and Coke 82%, 823, 83, 8341, 834, 
$38, Imperial Continental 130, 131, 1314 ea 
div., North Middlesex to p.ct. 157, 7 p.ct. 110, 
Primitiva South 


Metropolitan 91, 
p.ct. debenture 58}. Supplementary 
Hastings 34 p.ct. del . 


2 venture 63. 

On Friday, Bombay 20s. 6d., 
Town 73, Continental Union 30, Gas 
and Coke 833, 833, 84, 33 p.ct. 59%, 
debenture 58}, Primitiva 12s. 1o}d., 13s. 
138. 3d., 4 p.ct. debentures 85, 86, South 
Metropolitan 91}, 913, 91%, 92. Supplemen- 
tary prices, Brentwood to p.ct, 102, Gas Light 
and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture (interest 
July 8, 1926) 101}, 7} p.ct. Ilford 
1023, Reading 5 p.ct. 863. 

In the Money Market the usual ‘‘ end of the 
week ’’ ease was in evidence. The clearing 
banks charged 4 p.ct. for renewals; other 
lenders charging 3% p.ct. Fresh money was 
obtainable late in the day on Friday at 33 


3e 


debenture 
135, Newcastle 


p-ct. 


13S. 


~~ sok. © 


135-5 92, 3 


prices, 


21s., Cape 

Light 
3 p.ct. 
14d., 


from 
debenture 


p.ct. 
The average rate of allotment of Treasury 
Bills which has been steadily rising for many 


months reacted at last, and fell about 1s. 1d., 
to £4 16s. 6°74d. p.ct. 

Foreign Exchange movements were largely 
due to the developments in the coal dispute. 
Sterling was firmer, and closed with a rise of 
gx at 4.8 Francs also improved substan- 


3S: 
tially, and, after touching 144, closed at 146}. 
The Belgian rate was 34.844; and Italian 


lire were dearer at 117%. 

Bar Silver, notwithstanding Chinese sales, 
improved yd. 25750. per oz.; but Gold 
remained unchanged at 84s. 113d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct, at call and 





} p.ct. at notice. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘GAS JOURNAL. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., $d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 











{ In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS’ 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fleet Strat, 


[NOVEMBER 17, 1926. 


ee 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘“ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
deem Advance Rate:  85/- .. 18/- es 10) 
& Ireland Credit Rate: 40/- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 35/- oP cas an aia 
Payable in Advance 
a 


sent abroad, Post 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PatmeRston House, 
84, Onp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT, 


Telegrams : 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 


*PuRIFICATION Stock, LONDON.” 
9144, 


“"STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
AnpDREW SrePHENson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘* Volcanism, London.” 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
Patent Acenoy Lrp., Director B. T. Kina, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Vicroria 8t., H.C. 4, and 6, Quanity Or. (next Pat, Off.), 
Lonpox, W.0. 40 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent. 689. 


I ESLIE ALLAN & CO., LIMITED, 
RAINFORD WORKS, RAINFORD, LANCS. 
BUYERS OF 
CRUDE TAR. Any quantity. 
Co-operative Distillation Schemes. 


Sliding Scale Contracts. Fixed Price Contracts. 





“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLte AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


6, DEeANSGATR, 
MANOHESTER, 


Telegrams 
‘* Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


PaLtace OHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 5.W.1. 
Telegrams: 


“ Daewinian, Par, London." 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmereR,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHEsTER. 

Telephone: RusHoLme 976, Telegrams: ‘“ GasmerTeR,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E, 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647, Telegrams: ‘‘Gaszous Lams,” 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Oarbolic Acid, &o. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 

‘‘Brappoor, OLpHaM,” and‘‘Merrique, Lams, Lonpon.” 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 












OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, Sr. Many at Hiux, Lonpon, E.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lownon, E.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman ”’ (October 27), p. 226.) 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, £.0, 8. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
‘* BRIPURIMAT, LEIgESTER.” Leicester 5096. 





Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 





Lonpon OFFICE : 
84/85, NorFoLk Srreet, STRAND, W.C, 2, 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
‘* BripurnimaT EstRaAND LONDON.” CENTRAL 4545 & 4546, 





 OTCHINGON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatocon Works, BARNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


‘““FALOON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 











QSPRCIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams—'' HypRooHLori0, Fzn, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 
JosePH Taytor (Satunators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton, 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery, Every machine a High- 
Clase Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 


SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENTS. &o,. VACANT. 
CITY OF COVENTRY. 


(CorPporation Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


[SI IBUTION Engineer and Mains 

SUPERINTENDENT Wanted to Take Control 
of the Mains Department. 

Applicants must be thoroughly Qualified, and have 
had Practical Mxperience in the Planning and Carry- 
ing Out of both High and Low Pressure Schemes of 
Distribution. Must bea Good Organizer. Commencing 
Salary, £400 per Annum. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, with copies of Three 
Testimonials, to the undersigned on or before the 25th 
of November, 1926. 

P. N. LAneGroro, 


Engineer and General Manager. 
CITY OF LEEDS. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Applica- 
tions for the Position of ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of their Meadow Lane Works. 

Applicants must have had Experience with up-to-date 
Gas- Works Plant, including Vertical Retorts and Car- 
buretted Water Gas. 

Salary £325 per Annum. 

Applications, stating Experience and Age, together 
with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, 
must be sent on or before Monday, the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1926, to the undersigned. 

C. 8. SHAPLEY, 
Engineer and General Manager. 











Gas Offices, 
Market Hall, 
Leeds. 


RHYL URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
GAS AND WATER ENGINEER. 


HE Council invite Applications for 
the Position of GAS and WATER ENGINEER 
and MANAGER. a 
Applicants must be Fully Qualified and have be 
Practical Experience in all Branches of these under- 
takings, and capable of Designing and Carrying ne | 
Extensions on either or both undertakings that may ® 
any time be required. 
Salary, £400 per Annum. —? 
Applications, stating Age, full Details of Qualifice 
tions, Certificates held (if any), present appointmer 
and date when Duties can be taken up, together wpe 
copies of not more than Three recent Testimonials, 
be sent to the undersigned, endorsed ‘‘ Engineer, 
not later than the 4th of December, 1926. 
T. Amos JONES, ; 
Clerk to the Council. 





Council Offices, 












Telegrams—‘' Sarurnatons, Botton.” Telephone 848, 


Rhyl. 
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